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UNDREDS of millions of 

people cannot identify Manon 

Jeanne Philipon Roland. Nor 

do they know that she was 
guillotined on November 9, 1793. 
But almost every school child does 
know that somebody said, “O 
Liberty, what crimes are committed 
in thy name!” Madame Roland said 
it as she glanced at a statue of 
Liberty while on her way to the 
guillotine. Evidently she was de- 
ploring the concept of liberty held 
by the ferocious Parisian mobs 
which, month after month, had 
caused the Place de la Concorde to 
run red with blood, some of it the 
very best blood of France. 

If she was deploring the philoso- 
phy of liberty held by her execu- 
tioners, she had much to deplore. 
The howling mobs swirling around 
her were the parents of four re- 
publics, two empires and_ three 
monarchies, all in léss time than the 
United States had been a republic. 
With the current Fourth Republic 
far from having its feet firmly 
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H.C. McGinnis 


planted on the road to political 
prosperity and domestic felicity, it 
is plain that the meaning of true 
liberty is still vague to the sons and 
daughters of those who put Madame 
Roland to death. French history 
proves what happens to a _ people 
when it persists in following the 
Materialistic concept of Liberty, 
Equality and Fraternity. Of course, 
Madame Roland didn’t have a true 
concept of liberty, either. She was 
an ardent disciple of Rousseau 
whose Materialistic philosophy has 
brought much woe and misery. 
What is liberty? What is true 
freedom? Here’s a challenge: ask 
the first one hundred Americans of 
the non-moron type you meet for 
their definitions of liberty and free- 
dom and see if you don’t get close to 
one hundred quite different answers. 
About the only question which might 
bring a_ greater difference’ in 
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answers would be: “What is the 
American way of life?” Yet right 
now we are engaged in defending 
liberty against state-slavery in an 
all-out struggle. How can we suc- 
cessfully defend liberty and free- 
dom when we don’t know what they 
are and don’t recognize them when 
we see them? Aren’t we more than 
a little silly when we set ourselves 
up as the world’s champions of 
liberty and freedom and at the same 
time tempt our own destruction from 
within because we mistake the very 
nature of these natural gifts? 
There are probably millions of 
Americans who that our 
Constitution is the source of our 
liberty and freedom—that this noble 
document gives us these privileges. 
It doesn’t, of course; it only guaran- 
tees their preservation. One of the 


‘ 


believe 


Constitution’s purposes is to “secure 
the blessings of liberty.” The Con- 
stitution’s framers were far too wise 
and too well steeped in the moral 
philosophy of society to make the 
mistake of thinking that liberty and 


“0 LIBERTY, what crimes ....” 
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freedom can be accorded to man by 
man or that they are the gifts of 
any government or political instru- 
ment. They did not ignore, as so 
many do today, “the laws of na- 
ture and of nature’s God.” 

Right now we are locked in an all- 
out ideological battle with atheism 
and its concept of man’s liberty and 
freedom. We Americans defend the 
moral concept of man’s inherent 
dignity as held by our Founding Fa- 
thers. That is, we intend to do this. 
We suffer, however, 
from a severe confu- 
sion. We give _lip- 
service to the ideals of 
our Founding Fathers,. 
which 
based upon the natural 


ideals were 
law and God’s inten- 
tion for mankind. Yet 
our own immediate ap- 
plication of these ideals 
is badly tinged with the 
pagan, materialistic 
concept of such things. 
The ideals bequeathed 
to us by our Founding 
Fathers have been ra- 
ther successfully in- 
filtrated by the pagan, 
individualistic concept 
of liberty which was 
given political birth by 
the French Revolution 
and the Rousseau 
school of philosophy. 


To what philosophy 
of man’s true freedom 


and liberty, together 
with the obligations 


and_ restrictions im- 
posed upon them, did 
our nation’s founders 
refer when they referred to 
the “laws of nature and of nature’s 
God?” Every last American should 
know the answer to this question; 
otherwise he should expect to talk 
through his hat when he tries to de- 
fend his American ideals against 
the onslaughts of Totalitarianism’s 
doctrines. 

The liberty of the natural law is 
natural liberty. Natural liberty is 
the gift to creatures endowed with 
intelligence or reason. This reason 
makes man responsible for his ac- 
tions. Other animate creatures fol- 
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low their senses and instinct. But 
reason sees those things which are 
good for man’s welfare, those things 
which are true. Reason itself, as we 
freely admit, is not a gift from man 
to man, but a gift from a Power 
superior to man, man’s Creator. 
Man’s reason tells him that sin is 
contrary to his welfare and that 
virtue safeguards his well-being. 
Hence the wise man, that is, the 
man who lives in the justice and 
virtue demanded by his nature’s 





Photo by Philip Gendreau 


Liberty Bell in Independence Hall, 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


good, is the free man. In other 
words, virtue permits him to retain 
his natural liberty; sin enslaves him 
and holds him away from _ those 
things which are necessary to his 
well-being. Even the heathen philo- 
sophers of old admitted this truth. 

Human experience, if nothing else, 
shows us that man’s reason, in de- 
ciding what is right and what is 
wrong and what should be chosen 
for his welfare and what should be 
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avoided if harm is to be avoided, 
follows a clear pattern of decisions. 
This orderly pattern in reason jis 
called law. It is the natural law, 
a law not written, but engraved by 
the Creator upon the mind of every 
man born. Does this natural law 
have a binding force? Let us see 
what Pope Leo XIII says in this 
connection in his Encyclical, HU- 
MAN LIBERTY. This Encyclical 
is perhaps the world’s greatest and 
clearest utterance devoted solely to 
the discussion of the 
nature of liberty, its 
obligations and limita- 
tions. 


“All prescriptions of 
human reason can have 
the force of law,” said 
the Pope, “only inas- 
much as they are the 
voice and the interpre- 
ters of some higher 
power on which our 
reason and liberty 
necessarily depend. 
For, since the force of 
law consists in the im- 
posing of obligations 
and the granting of 
rights, authority is the 
one and only founda- 
tion of all law—the 
power, that is, of fix- 
ing duties and defining 
rights, as also of as- 
signing the necessary 
sanctions of reward 
and chastisement to 
each and all of its com- 
mands. But all this, 
clearly, cannot be 
found in man, if, as his 
own supreme legislator, 
he is to be the rule of his 
own actions. It follows there- 
fore that the law of nature is the 
same thing as the eternal law, im- 
planted in rational creatures, and 
inclining them to their right action 
and end; and can be nothing else but 
the eternal reason of God, the Crea- 
tor and Ruler of all the world.” 

What is true of the liberty of in- 
dividuals and its origin is no less 
applicable when these individuals 
are bound together in civil society. 
However, in civil society, individuals 
are immediately governed by human 
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law. Describing these laws and 
their purpose, Pope Leo says: 
“They command men to follow after 
what is right and to shun what is 
wrong, adding at the same time a 
suitable sanction. But such laws by 
no means derive their origin from 
civil society; because civil society did 
not create human nature, so neither 
can it be said to be the author of the 
good which befits human nature, or 
of the evil which is contrary to it. 
Laws come before men live together 
in society, and have their origin in 
the natural, and consequently in the 
eternal law. The precepts, there- 
fore, of the natural law contained 
bodily in the laws of men have not 
merely the force of human law, but 
they possess that higher and more 
august sanction which belongs to 
the law of nature and the eternal 
law... From this it is manifest that 
the eternal law of God is the sole 
standard and rule of human liberty 
not only in each individual man, but 
also in the community and civil so- 
ciety which men constitute when 
united.” Viewing the nature of 
liberty and the constitution of so- 
ciety from this standpoint, is it any 
wonder that our Founding Fathers, 
in their wisdom, offered as the au- 
thority for their founding of the 
American concept of democracy “the 
laws of nature and of nature’s 
God?” Isn’t it too bad that we pres- 
ent day Americans, after nearly 


two centuries in which to develop 
and expand our understanding of 
true liberty, know less about these 
basic truths than did our ancestors? 


INCE man accepts the foregoing 

declaration that liberty 
for the good of man—and evidently 
man does, for even the Communists 
insist that what they allege to be 
liberty and freedom is for man’s 
good—then man’s activities in the 
name of liberty and freedom must 
be circumscribed in such a way as to 
promote man’s good. Hence we, the 
defenders of democracy and moral 
civilization in its current death- 
grapple with totalitarianism and 
atheism, must re-inform ourselves 
concerning the proper limitations 
which must necessarily surround 
what we call “freedoms.” If we 
are not to fall victim to fatal errors, 
we must clearly realize the limita- 
tions properly existing in such 
things as the liberty of speech, the 
liberty of press, and the liberty of 


exists 


teaching. 


Let us take for an example the 
liberty of teaching. It has become 
an accepted fact among many 
Americans that a certain socalled 
intellectual freedom automatically 
carries with it the right for a 
teacher to teach what he pleases, 
provided, of course, that he can label 
it “modern thinking.” In HUMAN 
LIBERTY, Pope Leo has a para- 
graph which covers this matter in a 
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way which cannot be surpassed. 
“There can be no doubt,” wrote Leo, 
“that truth alone should imbue the 
minds of men; for in it are found 
the well-being, the end, and the per- 
fection of every intelligent nature. 
Therefore nothing but truth should 
be taught both to the ignorant and 
to the educated, so as to bring 
knowledge to those who have it not, 
and to preserve it in those who 
possess it. For this reason it is 
plainly the duty of all who teach to 
banish error from the mind, and by 
sure safeguards to close the entry 
to all false convictions. From this 
it follows, as is evident, that the 
liberty of which we have been 
speaking (the so-called liberty of 
Liberalism), is greatly opposed to 
reason, and tends absolutely to per- 
vert men’s minds, inasmuch as it 
claims for itself the right of teach- 
ing whatever it pleases—a liberty 
which the State cannot grant with- 
out failing in its duty. And the 
more so, because the authority of 
teachers has great weight with their 
hearers, who can rarely decide for 
themselves as to the truth or false- 
hood of the instruction given to 
them.” 

Many of our so-called liberties 
are departures from true liberty’s 
obligations. Let us not, through 
our ignorance of liberty’s true na- 
ture, be someday forced to moan: 
“OQ Liberty, what crimes we com- 
mitted in thy name!” 


KEEPING COOL 


Never sit in the steady wind from 
a powerful fan. Oscillating fans 
are good, but direct draft, even when 
it is intermittent, may chill the body 
too much. It’s better to put a fan 
on the floor pointed so that no one 
gets its direct breeze. When you 
have air conditioning, there should 
be not over 15 degrees difference in 
the inside and outside temperatures. 
The body can take that much of a 
change without a shock reaction.’ 
_Cold baths or showers are all 
right, but cool or tepid baths are 
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more to be recommended, followed 
by a sketchy drying that removes 
the big drops from the skin but lets 
the rest evaporate. 


Perspiration is a safety measure. 
It is part of the cooling system of 
the body which helps maintain a 
constant temperature, even when we 
feel very hot. When you perspire 
freely, the water lost needs to be re- 
placed. It is a good idea to drink 
a lot of water, but you should take 
small drinks frequently. Ice water 
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is harmless, in a reasonable quanti- 
ty, but it should be taken slowly. 


Perspiration also robs the body of 
salt, so you should eat plenty of 
salted foods in summer, and if your 
work is in an especially hot place, 
take a five grain salt tablet two or 
three times a day, with plenty of 
water. 

No one should take unnecessary 
exercise on hot days, and everyone 
should be quiet during the hottest 
part of the day. 
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FEUMEN CHRISTIE 


HE LITURGY of Holy Saturday 
—really the Easter liturgy an- 
ticipated—is the richest and 

most inspiring of the whole eccle- 
siastical year. Yet, it is one of the 
least known to Catholics. Those 
who make up the small congrega- 
tions at early dawn on the Vigil of 
Easter find that the lights of the 
church have all been extinguished. 
They have been out, in fact, since 
the Mass of the Pre-sanctified on 
Friday. Darkness, or semi-darkness, 
fills the church until the Easter fire 
has been blessed at the entrance. 
Then it is that the doors open and 
the cross-bearer leads the proces- 
sion into the church. One of the 
ministers is carrying a triple can- 
dle-stick, one is carrying live coals 
from the Easter fire, started from a 
spark struck from a flint. Once in- 
side the church the procession halts 
while the deacon lights his taper 
from the embers and touches the 
flame to one of the three candles. 
As he does so, he chants the joyful 
words: “‘Lumen Christi!’’ The Light 
of Christ! And all sing out grate- 
fully, “Thanks be to God!”’ 

The darkness in the church is 
dispelled. The heavy sorrow of the 
crucifixion now gives way to the 
triumphant joy of the resurrection. 
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The Light of the World is back with 
us. Thanks be to God! 

With all our vaunted education 
today, with hundreds of millions of 
dollars expended on_ buildings, 
books, and ballbats, there remains, 
as far as religion is concerned, an 
almost impenetrable darkness. A- 
part from the belief that Someone 
or Something exists whom we call 
God, there is in the minds of most 
persons total ignorance. Why the 
world was made; why Christ be- 
came man; why Christ established 
a Church, and what Church that 
is—these remain untouched mys- 
teries to the majority of people. 

There are two attitudes taken 
toward Religion by those who do 
not possess it. One is that of ig- 
noring it as ‘“‘None-of-my-con- 
cern”; the other is that Religion is 
something dangerous and must be 


fought. The first attitude is deep 
twilight; the second is blackest 
midnight. While there are those 


who find it easier to convert and 
instruct the fighting opponents than 
the flaccid Care-not’s, we ought to 
remember that those who fight Re- 
ligion are responsible for the in- 
different attitude of the others. 
Some people just naturally don’t 
believe in taking sides in any con- 
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troversy. They think it a virtue to 
stand off to one side and let the 
contestants have it out. After all, 
they say (and perhaps they be- 
lieve it), “‘All religions are the 
same.” 

From the very first days on our 
shores the Catholic Church has ex- 
perienced opposition from many 


quarters. We have encountered 
the “Know-nothings,” the “A.P. 
A.’s”” and the “K.K.K.’s.”” Ruther- 


ford and Heflin and Leslie and Ox- 
nam and a good many others have 
tried their strength against the Rock 
of Peter. Yet, according to the 
latest statistics the Church is grow- 
ing in these United States with as- 
tonishing rapidity. Dr. Frederick 
Heiler, noted Lutheran scholar and 
professor of Comparative History 
of Religion at the University of 
Marburg, has said: 

“Amidst the chaotic and topsy- 

turvy conditions of political life 

the world-embracing organiza- 

tion of the Catholic Church pre- 

serves her unshakable firmness 

and strength and offers the 

strongest support to a mentally 

and intrinsically spineless man- 

kind. No wonder that in these 

days of sorrow and difficulties 

even outsiders look for support 
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at the hands of the Church. ... 
It cannot be denied that the 
failure and insufficiency of exist- 
ing Protestant national churches 
have produced in many people 
—particularly the educated—an 
inclination towards the Church 
of Rome, sometimes open and 
avowed, at other times con- 
cealed and unacknowledged. 
Finally, the conversions of prom- 
inent men and women—like the 
former artist now the Benedic- 
tine Willibrord Verkade, the 
philosopher Max Scheler, the 
theologian Johannes Albini, the 
Deaconess of Neuvendettelsau, 
Gertrude von Zezscwitz—are 
proofs that the Catholic Church 
today not only possesses great 
powers of attractions for per- 
sons of high mental attainments 
but is also able to appease their 
mental capacities.” 


In Washington, D.C., recently 
Bishop McNamara confirmed a 
class of 408, of whom 521 were 
converts. In Baltimore Bishop She- 
han confirmed a class of 583, of 
whom 426 were converts. Look 
Magazine for June 24 pictures a- 
mong the “hundreds of converts 
brought into the Catholic Church 
by Msgr. Sheen"’ the late Heywood 
Broun, Henry Ford I, Louis Budenz, 
former editor of the Communist 
“Daily Worker,” Clare Boothe 
Luce, Fritz Kreisler, and Jo Miel- 
ziner. : 


Perhaps it is this growth and 
success that has stirred up the late 
wave of opposition. Perhaps it is 
the boogey fear that the Catholics 
are about to install Pope Pius XIl 
in the White House, where he will 
quickly pass a law to impale all 
the non-Catholics in America. 
Whatever it is, the ugly serpent of 
hatred and bigotry is rearing its 
head again. The new anti-Catho- 
li¢ organization, the National 
Council of Citizens on Church and 
State, has made its chief aim to 
exclude all federal or state aid to 
parish schools or parish students. 
As the Ave Maria (June 21) points 
out, the anti-God Communists in 
Soviet Russia have received so 
much financial aid from America 
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that the aid for the schools would 
be “a drop of water beside the 
Atlantic,” but no organized oppo- 
sition was made to that. It is too 
bad these ministers do not read 
the whole Bible and come across 
the text, “They who are not with 
Me are against Me.” Are they 
helping to make America religious 
or are they blocking the way? 


The last time the bigots got their 
dander up was during the cam- 
paign of Alfred E. Smith for the 
Presidency. That far back we had 
the very same logic and the very 
same wording about the menace 
of the Catholic Church. But the 
thinking Protestants saw the error 
of it. The Reverend Dr. J. R. Gee, 
then pastor of Danforth Congrega- 
tional Church, Syracuse, N.Y., 
preached a sermon there which is 
thus reported in the Post-Standard 
of Syracuse, for October 11, 1926: 


In these days we are hearing 
much about the menace of Ro- 
man Catholicism. Our duty as 
Protestants we are told, is to 
band together and resist the 
peril at all costs. Men seek to 
persuade us that the Protestant 
Church is in danger, the public 
school is in danger, the republic 
is in danger, and Protestants 
everywhere should bestir them- 
selves and with the battlecry 
‘No Popery’ on their lips should 
defend the Protestant Church 
and the public school, and the 
republic itself, against a militant 
and menacing Roman Catholi- 
cism. 


Such a campaign, we are told, 
would put new soul into the 
Protestant Church and bring to 
her support thousands who are 
now indifferent. Then we are 
assured that the Catholic Church 
is dangerously aggressive in the 
realm of political action, that 
she is always interfering with 
the affairs of state and dictating 
to rulers and governors and 
presidents. Again | would say 
this matter has been grossly ex- 
aggerated. 


When in 1914 Europe was 
plunged into a sea of tears and 
blood, Pope Benedict offered no 
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dictation to any nation. He did 
not interfere. He acted wisely. 
Not until August 1, 1917, did he 
plead with all the belligerents 
for peace. He was not danger- 
ously aggressive in the realm of 
political action. Into a world 
scorched by the flames of war, a 
world rocked by strife, hate- 
filled and in agony, Pope Bene- 
dict breathed something of the 
spirit of Jesus. 


Contrast these words of a Protes- 
tant minister with the senseless 
chatter of Jehovah's Witnesses 
(Armageddon, p. 21): 


The Fascists of Italy, whose dic- 
tator now rules [1937] with an 
iron hand, are supported by the 
Hierarchy; the Nazis that rule in 
Germany by the cruel fist of one 
Hitler are in full accord with the 
Hierarchy, and it was the Hier- 
archy’s scheme to cause a great 
scare and hullabaloo about 
Communism in order to frighten 
the people and then organize 
the Nazis, seize the government, 
and destroy the last vestige of 
liberty in Germany. . . . 


In Austria the Hierarchy is in the 
saddle and rules the politics of 
that land. Concerning the revo- 
lution in Spain the public press 
misled the people for a while, 
now everybody knows who 
reads, that the Roman Catholic 
Hierarchy is back of ond prose- 
cuting that revolution against 
the Spanish government in order 
to again rule Spain with an iron 
hand, even as Germany is ruled. 


In Our Sunday Visitor (June 29, 
1947) Kenneth Leslie is reported 
by the columnist Dorothy Thomp- 
son as echoing the same silly 
charges at a fashionable “‘supper- 
meeting” at Hotel Pierre in New 
York, sponsored by The Protestant. 
“The Catholic Church wages. . . e- 
ternal war on the human race.” 
“Most cartel barons are Roman 
Catholics.” “‘Fascism and Catholi- 
cism have gone to bed together.” . 
“Church influence is’ cancerous 
within the ranks of labor.” “Hitler 
could not have got to first base 
without the Catholic Church.” 


THE BATTLE OF BRAINS 


ACH time one comes across an 
attack on the Church, one sees 
that if only the truth were 

known, the attack would never be 
made. The charges of aggression, 
greed, crime, are ail based on 
false premises, but because some 
want to believe ill of the Church, 
they go to no trouble to learn the 
facts. Those, for instance, who are 
always harking back to the “Dark 
Ages,”’ when the Church practiced 
all kinds of superstitions under the 
guise of religion—so they say— 
could pick up the non-Catholic Dr. 
E. Cutts and read in ‘‘Turning Points 
of English Church History”’: 
One reason, no doubt, of the 
popularity of the Mediaeval 
Church was that it had always 
been the champion of the peo- 
ple and friend of the poor. In 
politics the Church was always 
on the side of the liberties of 
the people. 

Or they might read in James An- 
thony Froude’s ‘Short Studies on 
Great Subjects"’: 

They [bishops and clergy of 

the Middle Ages] could not pre- 


vent the kings from quarreling 
with each other. They could not 
hinder disputed successions and 
civil feuds, and wars, and politi- 
cal conspiracies. What they did 
was to shelter the week from the 
strong.... The Church was es- 
sentially democratic. 


Or they will find in Laing, ‘‘Obser- 
vations on Europe”’: 


Law, learning, education, sci- 
ence, all that we term civiliza- 
tion in the present social condi- 
tion of the European people, 
spring from the supremacy of 
the Roman Pontiff and of 
the Catholic priesthood over the 
kings and nobles of the Middle 
Ages. All that men have of civil, 
political, and religious freedom, 
in the present age [19th cen- 
tury] may be clearly traced in 
the history of every country to 
the working and effects of the 
independent power of the 
Church of Rome over the proper- 
ty, social economy, movement, 
mind, and intelligence of all 
connected with her social body. 


For years The Menace, the Yel- 
low Jacket, and other anti-Catholic 
publications did what they could 
to stir up hatred for the Catholics. 
The Witnesses of Jehovah have 
published their own sheets (Watch- 
tower Publications) in immense 
volume. 

Recently a packet of scurrilous 
leaflets came to THE GRAIL office 
from Whiteoak Valley Press in 
Coushatta, Louisiana. Whatever 
this printery might be, it cannot be 
staffed by educated persons, for 
not only is the “‘literature’’ mailed 
out a mass of bad reasoning and 
argument, but the spelling and 
printing is such that only illiterates 
could have allowed it to pass. We 
are giving a sample (with correc- 
tions), not because it is a major 
threat to the Church, but because 
it reveals the degree of darkness 
that prevails in some minds and 
souls. It shows what work remains 
for us to do in instructing the ig- 
norant in our own U.S.A. The one 
copied here is the mildest of the 
batch. It is signed JDH, (else- 
where given as John Dee Hand.) 


SENSE VS. NONSENSE 
JOIN THE CHURCH AND GO TO HELL 


In his great book, “Bible Church 
and God” Mr. Wm. McCarthy has 
given some interesting statistics, 
compiled from prison records, on the 
relationship of church membership 
and crime. (I will reprint them for 
you if I can find them.) I do not 
believe that statistics of this kind 
give the correct picture. They can- 
not take into account the mass of 
legalized crime which must equal, if 
it does not far exceed,—and inspire 
—the petty crimes. These big 
criminals that you do not find in the 
prisons are, practically without ex- 
ception, big members of the churches 
for they want something to hide be- 
hind. 

The ace trump of the churches 
has always been that you should 
come along and bring the kids, get 
a one-way ticket to glory, keep the 
young’n’s out of mischief, train 
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them to lead honest, upright lives. 
If the statistics bear out this con- 
tention, it is a mortal tragedy that 
not more than 44 of every 100 
people are honest enough to join up 
and be saved. There are those who 
contend that the payrolls are padded 
and that one may have severed all 
relations years previous and still be 
numbered among the membership. 
But who could believe the prelates 
of salvation could practice such rank 
dishonesty? Anyway, this is the 
membership claimed when _ the 
figures used by Mr. McCarthy were 
compiled. 

On the other hand if borne out 
that church relationship breeds 
crime, (I’ll find those figures, maybe, 
here, somewhere in a minute.) then 
the church contention does not hold 
water nor anything else and “On- 
ward Christian Soldiers” is propa- 
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ganda and fishbait and to foster 
crime, fiktth and lies such as de- 
lineated in what is called the old 
testament and try to palm it off on 
humanity for revenue is expensive 
and disastrous business. 

That is, all but the ticket. How- 
ever, there may be those who, like 
myself, do not like city life and pre- 
fer the green fields, rivers, woods 
and lakes instead of a vile city 
built of gold as described by some 
unknown Jew in the old bible, and 
want to go along with the Indians 
to their Happy Hunting Grounds, if 
so, you are cordially invited. Note, 
they all build them with what is 
nearest their own hearts and I had 
as leave believe an Indian as a Jew. 

If you were invited to a club or 
place of entertainment with the ap- 
peal that it was cool, comfortable, 
wholesome and healthful and find it 
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hot, uncomfortable and come away 
with smallpox and your wallet stolen 
you might develope a sneaking sus- 
picion the advertisement was a bit 
overdrawn. I am sure the thousand 
brands of churches cannot now find 
valid objection to having a little 
light of simple investigation shed 
on the wild and wooly claim that 
they are leading, or ever have tended 
to lead, the world dut of crime, devil- 
ment and darkness. Figures don’t 
lie. You never hear preacher or 
priest drag out a long hour defend- 
ing the theory that two and two is 
four. 

If the 44 of the 100 commit say, 
4 or 14 of the crimes out of 100, 
what a shining commentary on the 
noble effort of priest and pastor. If 
they are guilty of 44 that could only 
signify bankruptcy, deserve a lock- 
out and to close up shop and put the 
billion dollars investment to some 


better use. BUT, if it were higher 
than that—if it were any where 
near twice that amount then it 


ought to be forcibly closed at the 
hands of the FBI as a breeder of 
crime, prostitution and lawlessness 
and as a menace to the public safety 
and common welfare and probably 
would be were it not for the fact 
that it also breeds ignorance which 
is to the interest of thieves who own 
FBI. 


O offset such fallacious tripe 

the Narberth articles have been 

prepared in our country and 
have been printed in many news- 
papers, both Catholic and secular. 
A similar effort is now being made 
in England by The Lamp Society, 
whose object is to shed the light of 
Christ and His teachings into the 
darkness over the earth. Prayer, 
work, and sacrifice are the means 
used. The members are urged to 
pray daily, if only for a minute, for 
the return of the world to God. 
They are asked to remember the 
benighted especially at Mass and 
Benediction. When there are a 
group of members in a parish, they 
try to attend Mass together in a 
body at least once a month to 
offer up the Holy Sacrifice for the 
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Can you, my brother, argue other- 
wise? What justification can you 
offer for your plea for stockholders’ 
continuance to sink untold millions 
of needed wealth into a business if 
it were found long to have been in 
complete ruin and utter bankruptcy? 
Why continue pouring the wealth 
for which millions are starving all 
over the world into attempted con- 
struction of a building if the very 
corner stone of the structure has 
long ago rotted away? 

If I could only find those fig—Oh 
yes, here they are!: Out of every 
100 crimes committed the 44 percent 
—the churchmen—were guilty 83 
times, out of 79,886 cases. The other 
56 percent of us 17 times. Jews 
furnished a higher percentage with 
Catholic and Protestant in a tie 
virtually for second. Of 2,000 pros- 
titutes questioned in New York City, 
for every 100, the churches fur- 
nished 97. We other 56 percent of 
non-belongers furnished 3. 

There you are, Father (that’s 
right) priest and brother parson. 
There is your record. What a scath- 
ing condemnation of your work lies 
couched in those little facts and 
figures! What a doleful denuncia- 
tion of your practice of trickery and 
subterfuge! Claiming to be saving 
souls from hell, (your 2-in-1 master 
deception) you are consigning un- 
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intentions of the Lamp Society. 
The ‘“‘work"’ consists in the regu- 
lar distribution, month by month, 
of the leaflets issued by the Socie- 
ty. They may be distributed any- 
where—to particular people, or 
homes, chosen by the distributor 
himself; among his or her fellow- 
workers in offices, factories, or 
warehouses, or mailed to chosen 
addresses. The leaflets are sup- 
posed however, to be given each 
month to the same persons. It is 
the constant dripping of water that 
wears away a stone, and it is only 


by regular and constant instruction - 


that we shall bring people back 
to God. 

The “sacrifice” consists of the 
time and effort given to prayer and 
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told thousands to the prisons and 
houses of prostitution. Those are 
your followers who seek to emulate 
your precept of leisure and luxury 
without labor. 

The guilt is two-fold. Having 
built up formidable minorities 
through membership, chiefly of un- 
suspecting victims of the conspiracy, 
and being always hand-in-glove with 
the master crooks because they 
heavily subsidize you with stolen 
money, your full weight of power is 
thus forever thrown on the wrong 
side and in support of war, crooked- 
ness and that they may not be de- 
prived of the unconstitutional fraud 
of manufacturing the money; for 
with a legal, depreciating, currency 
this ugly world could be transformed 
into a veritable paradise overnight. 

Come on, you atheists, infidels, 
agnostics and mere un-belongers. 
What for you come up here with 
such a black record with those 17 
crimes and those three _ prostitu- 
Can’t you, with enough intel- 
ligence not to fall for hokum, be 
sensible enough to keep out of mis- 
chief? The psychologists do tell, 
however, that environment possibly 
has a bit to do with moulding the ~ 
character of the adolescent. I 
shouldn’t expect too much of you 
having to associate with such low- 
down, church members. 


tions? 


the distribution of the leaflets, and 
of the subscription which each 
member is asked to pay to cover 
the cost of the monthly leaflets 
(75¢ per hundred). There are also 
non-active members who pay for 
the leaflets and pray for the suc- 
cess of the work but who do not 
undertake to distribute the leaflets. 


We are reprinting here one of 
the leaflets, prepared to establish 
the veracity of Sacred Scripture. If 
one wants to prove that Christ rose 
from the dead, he must be able to 
base his proof on reliable sources. 
For us Catholics it is sufficient to 
find it recorded in Sacred Scripture, 
but those outside the Church would 
like to know what assurance we 
have that the Bible is trustworthy. 
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Were the Gospels actually written 
by Matthew, Mark, Luke and John 
—the men whose names they bear? 

If so, were these writers well-in- 
formed, accurate and truthful men 
upon whose word we can rely? 

And—if the answer to these two 
questions is yes—have we to-day 
true copies of the Gospels as they 
were originally written? 

In answer to the first question we 
evidence from _ several 
sources, but we will turn first to 
what is called the internal evidence. 
This means that we seek the evi- 
dence of the Gospels themselves, and 
an examination of them shows at 
once that whoever the authors were 
they were very well acquainted with 
the events they record and that 
they had a very minute and accurate 
knowledge of the political, social and 
religious life of Palestine at the time 
of Christ, and also of the geography 
and history of the country. 


can seek 


And, since the war between the 
Romans and the Jews, which took 
place shortly after the death of 
Christ, so devastated the land that 
the conditions denoted in the Gospels 
no longer existed, it is obvious that 
the Gospel writers must have been 
contemporaries of Christ, or in close 
touch with contemporaries. 
The changes caused by the war 
were so great that no writer who 
was not living before they occurred 
could possibly have described so ac- 
curately or with such detail the con- 
ditions existing prior to the devas- 
tation of Palestine and which only a 
great deal of research and excava- 
tion have now revealed. 


those 


THE EVIDENCE OF EARLY 
CHRISTIAN WRITERS 


This conclusion that the 
were written in Apostolic times is 
confirmed by the evidence of Chris- 
tian writers of the first and second 
centuries. St. Clement, writing be- 
tween the years 95 and 98 tells us 


xospels 


that the Gospels were in constant 
use in all the churches in his time, 
which means, of course, that they 
must have been written in the days 
of the Apostles. who 
knew St. Polycarp, who was a dis- 


Trenaeus, 


ts 
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ciple of St. John, goes further and 
tells us definitely that the Gospels 
were written by Matthew, Mark, 
Luke and John, and the details he 
gives clearly indicate definite knowl- 
edge. His evidence is supported by 
Papias, also a disciple of St. John, 
who wrote a book about A.D. 150 in 
which he refers to the Gospels of 
St. Matthew and St. Mark and also 
quotes from the Gospel of St. Luke. 
Origen, who was the first outstand- 
ing Biblical scholar, says: “I have 
learnt from tradition that the four 
Gospels recognized without contra- 
diction throughout the whole 
Church, throughout the whole world, 
were written by Matthew, Mark, 
Luke and John.” 


THE EVIDENCE OF 
PAGAN WRITERS 


It is evident, therefore, that the 
Gospels have been attributed to the 
authors whose names they bear 
from the very earliest times— and 
not only by Christians but by pa- 
gans also. Celsus (A.D. 178) in a 
book attacking the Gospels as un- 
true, quotes them as “the written 
stories of the Disciples,” so although 
he doubted their truth he certainly 
did not doubt their Apostolic origin. 
This applies also to other pagan 
writers such as Lucian of Samosata, 
Flavius Philostratus and Julian the 
Apostate. 

With this evidence from both 
Christian and pagan writers there 
can be no doubt that the Gospels 
were actually written by Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, and John, and we can 


now proceed to consider whether 
these authors were well-informed, 
accurate and truthful men upon 


From the 
evidence at our disposal we shall see 
that we can have no doubt that they 
were. 


whose word we can rely. 


THE GOSPEL WRITERS WERE 
WELL-INFORMED 


Two of the Gospel writers were 
St. Matthew and St. 
John both actually saw the events 
they record. The other two writers 
were not they 
were in close contact with others, 


eye-witnesses. 


eye-witnesses, but 
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besides St. Matthew and St. John, 
who were— and they were careful 
to verify the facts they relate from 
these others. St. Luke actually tells 
us ‘this at the beginning of his 
Gospel, and his account and that of 
St. Mark are in the fullest accord 
with the evidence of St. Mathew and 
St. John. All of these writers, 
therefore, were undoubtedly well-in- 
formed. 


THE GOSPEL WRITERS WERE 
TRUTHFUL 


In any case stories of such events 
as a dead man being raised to life, 
a deaf and dumb man hearing and 
speaking and a man born blind 
having sight given to him—all of 
which are reported in the Gospels 
—would certainly have been denied 
by other people living at the time if 
they had not taken place—and the 
enemies of Christianity would cer- 
tainly have made great capital out 
of those denials. It is certain, there- 
fore, that as those who were in the 
best position to deny the events nar- 
rated by St. Luke, and those who 
had the most to gain by doing so, 
did not deny them that the events 
did take place. 

But we have no need to rely on 
these arguments alone. We can 
check up very definitely on the re- 
liability of the Gospel writers and 
we can prove that St. Luke, for in- 
stance, was a most painstaking man, 
given to the greatest exactitude and 
detail in all that he wrote. 


THE GOSPEL WRITERS WERE 
ACCURATE 


To take but one instance, St. Luke 
tells us of an occasion when Paul 
and Barnabas fled from a_ place 
called Iconium in Phrygia “to Lystra 
and Derbe, cities of Lycaonia” to 
escape the attacks of the Jews. 
Luke says that Paul cured a lame 
man in Lystra and that the people 
“lifted up their voices in the Ly- 
caonian tongue.” “But,” said the 
critics, “Iconium was in Lycaonia, 
so Luke must have been wrong in 
saying that.Paul and Barnabas fled 
from Iconium into Lycaonia.” St. 
Luke, however, was right and it was 
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his critics who were wrong. Iconi- 
um was not in Lycaonia but in 
Phrygia. 

Finally it is not reasonable to sug- 
gest that the Gospel writers were 
guilty of deliberate falsification, for 
we know that they followed the 
teachings contained in their Gospels 
and that they were prepared to die 
for the truth of their statements. 
Three of them did in fact suffer 
death for the beliefs they held and 
taught, and so we can be sure that 
the Gospels as written by their au- 
thors are accurate and truthful ac- 
counts of the happenings they 
record. 


BUT HAVE WE ACCURATE 
COPIES OF THEIR WRITINGS? 


With regard to this final question, 
we can certainly say that we have 
the writings of Matthew, Mark, 
Luke and John substantially as they 
wrote them and that they are un- 
changed in any important way. It 
can be said with safety that we are 
sure of over 98 percent of the text 
of the Gospels. 

The greatest possible care has al- 
ways been taken of the Gospels and 
Christians valued them and rev- 
erenced them far too much to make 
careless copies of them. By the year 
AD. 200 over 60,000 copies were in 
existence and at the present time 
3,800 complete or partial manuscript 
copies of them remain in our pos- 
session. 

The original manuscripts no 
longer exist, of course. They were 
worn out by constant use. But the 
most ancient of the partial copies 
we have to-day—a portion of the 
Gospel of St. John—goes back near- 
ly 1800 years—to the first part of 


the second century. This was ac- 


AN 


Those readers interested in fur- 
thering the work should corespond 
directly with The Lamp Society, 53 
Salford Road, Streatham Hill, Lon- 
don, $.W. 2, England. 

The apostolate has the approval 
of several members of the English 
Hierarchy, including their Graces 
the Archbishops of Southwark and 
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quired for the John Rylands library 
in Manchester in 1920. 

One book called the Harmony of 
Tation, which combines all four 
Gospels, was written about the year 
A.D. 160. This book, St. Ephraim’s 
Commentary and the Sinaitic Ver- 
sion, which was discovered on Mount 
Sinai in the last century by a Mrs. 
Lewis, all agree with the Gospels as 
we now have them. 





TOLERATION 


Dogmatic truth and error 
are incompatible. Whoever 
knows or seeks truth cannot 
countenance known error. He 
may respect the person who 
errs, but cannot agree with his 
opinions. If he did he should 
be putting truth and error on 
an equal footing. Hence the 
Church, which is “the pillar 
and ground of truth,” (1 Tim. 
3), cannot countenance error, 
even though she be stigma- 
tised by her enemies as ar- 
rogant and obstinate. God 
Himself cannot and could not 
tolerate “strange gods” before 
Him; neither can the Church 
recognise “strange” churches. 
If she did, she would fail in 
her Divine mission and become 
as extinct as the dodo. 


Those who cry out from the 
house tops about Roman in- 
tolerance, cry out in the pul- 
pit, press and platform against 
such an act of courtesy as a 
visit of the King to the Pope. 

Rome will not change, be- 
cause she cannot change with- 
out ceasing to be, what she 
claims to be, a divinely found- 
ed and a divinely guaranteed 
institution. 











QUOTATIONS FROM EARLY 
WRITERS PROVE 
PRESENT TEXT GENUINE 
The early writers, such as Irae- 
neus, Justin, Tertullian and Clem- 
ent—all of whom probably had ac- 
cess to the original Gospels—have 
quoted from them so extensively that 
if all our copies were destroyed they 
could probably be reconstructed 
from their writings—and compari- 
son of these quotations with the 
Gospels as we have them today 
proves beyond all doubt that they 
are materially unchanged from the 
Gospels from which these writers 

quoted. 

Any change in the wording of the 
Gospels in the early days of the 
Church was practically impossible 
in view of the fact that they were 
guarded with the most jealous care 
and kept in the house of the Bishop 
when not in use. They were cared 
for by a special body of men called 
Lectors. And the manuscript copies 
in our possession date back so close- 
ly to those days and are in such con- 
formity with each other that we can 
have no doubt that we still possess 
the genuine text of the original 
Gospels. 

We must conclude, therefore, that 
the Gospels were really written by 
the men whose names they bear, that 
they were reliable and truthful wit- 
nesses and that the Gospels as we 
have them today are unchanged in 
any important way from _ the 
originals. 

THE GOSPELS, THEREFORE, 
ARE RELIABLE HISTORICAL 
DOCUMENTS OF THE VERY 
FIRST ORDER AND _ IMPOR- 
TANCE WHICH GIVE US CER- 
TAINTY OF THE TRUTH OF 
THE EVENTS THEY RECORD. 


APPEAL TO AMERICANS 


Glasgow, and the Bishops of Not- 
tingham, Shrewsbury, and Salford. 
The Organizer writes: “Our even- 
tual aim is a leaflet each month for 
every home in Great Britain and to 
have someone praying for each of 
those homes, but the drift to pa- 
ganism is swift, and without help 
our progress must necessarily be 
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slow. It is for this reason that we 
appeal to our Catholic brethren in 
America to help us.” 


LUMEN CHRISTI! DEO GRATIAS! 
The least we can do is match the 
leaflets circulated by the enemies 
of Him who is the Truth and the 
Light. 
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MISSING 


By 
WILLIAM C. KNOP 


HERE is a Chinese proverb for which | have a special liking. It reads: | cried because 
| had no shoes, until | saw a man who had no feet. There is a wealth of wisdom to 
be found in that sentence. The Chinese sage who authored it understood human nature, 
for we are made either happy or unhappy with our lot in life when we compare our 
standing with that of our fellowman. If we have more than he, we rejoice at our good 


fortune; if we have less, we bemoan our sad fate. 


| had the love for Catholicity instilled in my heart by the good sisters and priests 
in both grade school and in high school, but | never had a real appreciation of the great 
gift with which God blessed me until | made a comparison of the fundamental difference 
between the Catholic faith and that of the other Christian religions. This comparison was 
made accidentally, but so forcefully did it strike me with the true worth of the Catholic 


faith at the time that | know | shall never forget it. 


It happened this way: Several years ago, | saw a large sign displayed quite promi- 
nently on the lawn in front of a church of a major Protestant denomination. The sign 


read: 


EVERYONE INVITED 


ALL THIS WEEK HEAR REV. JAMES ——— SPEAK ON 
“FOUNDERS OF GREAT CHRISTIAN FAITHS” 


Sunday, April 2nd Martin Luther 8:00 P.M. 

Monday, April 3rd John Wesley 8:00 P.M. 

Tuesday, April 4th John Calvin 8:00 P.M. 
etc. 


How little this speaker had to offer! How poverty stricken were my misguided broth- 
ers! How rich was |! For missing from that sign was the name of the Founder of the 
greatest Christian faith, the only One with a right to found a religion, the founder of 


our Religion—Jesus Christ—The Son of God. 
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August 


Julie 


spent a restless night dreaming about 
a childless professor of psychology who kept scold- 
ing her for being a horrible mother. It was all 
because of the Mothers’ Club meeting the night 
before which had made Julie realize more than ever 
that she was a cross, impatient, mean old disci- 
plinarian who didn’t deserve to be called ““Mom” by 
two angelic children. 

She wakened, tired, to the clatter of rain against 
the panes. That meant lunches to pack and an 
argument about raincoats and galoshes. Julie 
choked the groan in her throat and determined 
right then and there to make this day different— 
no cross words, no impatience. 


All day she would 
have only “positive” 


thoughts, and there would be 
no “negative” handling of the children. 

Bud and Suzie reacted to the dark dampness and 
Started off with a bang, quarrelling about who 
would get the bathroom first. With determination 
Julie stayed out of the argument, remembering the 
professor’s advice that children be allowed to settle 
their own differences without adult interference. 
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The argument had reached its peak when Tom 
jumped out of bed. Of course, he hadn’t heard the 
psychologist and Julie didn’t have time to explain in 
the short time it took him to cover the distance 
between bed and the hall where she heard two 
staccato slaps*where Tom thought it would do the 
most good. 


“There now! Bud, you get your towel, washcloth 
and tooth brush and go down to the lavatory, and 
Sue, you get in there and get washed, and both of 
you make it snappy.” 

Julie, combing her hair, said not a word but only 
cast a pitying glance at Tom as he settled back 
under the covers for that extra five or ten minutes. 
Bud at the 


A few minutes later she 


of the stairs. 


met foot 
“It’s always my fault,” he said sullenly. “Why 
didn’t Dad send Sue down here to get washed in- 
stead of me?” 
Julie leaned over to kiss him, remembering that 
the childless psychologist had said that “naughty” 





children were only feeling insecure because they 
needed more affection. But Bud jerked away and 
clumped up the stairs in his floppy slippers. 


The toast burned while she packed lunches, and 
because she had forgotten to go to the bakery the 
day before there was no more bread to be toasted 
and the burned toast had to be scraped. Confusion 
reigned supreme at the breakfast table with Julie 
serenely trying to remain an interested but wise 
by-stander. 

Sue spilled cereal down her front and at an “Oh, 
for Heaven’s sake!” from her father ran tearfully 
upstairs only to call down a minute later to ask 
which dress she should put on. 


There was the customary rebellion at the idea of 
galoshes and rain coats: “Do we have to, Mom?” 


Julie kept her voice low but firm, marvelling at 
her control. 


Tom remained seethingly silent while getting into 
his own raincoat and rubbers. When he left to get 
the Company car which was kept in a neighbor’s 
garage, he forgot to kiss her good-bye, and added 





Julie kept her voice low but firm, marvelling at 
her control. 
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insult to injury by slamming the front door. Re- 
turning with the car a few minutes later he leaned 
impatiently on the horn and as soon as Sue, who 
was ready and waiting on the front stoop, ran to 
the car and got in, he slammed the door and drove 
off without Bud who was still rounding up his spel- 
ler, his lunch, his cap, mittens, and the coin col- 
lection he wanted to show the kids. 


Julie felt her control slipping. She leaned her 
head against the cool window of the front door 
and silently said a “Hail Mary.” 

Bud came rushing to the door with his cap on 
the back of his head wildly pushing all his mis- 
cellaneous gear into an army knapsack. He let out 
a howl when he saw the car was gone. 


“Bud, if only you wouldn’t dawdle so!” Julie 
wailed. “Oh!” shrieked Bud, sliding to a stop at the 
door, the carelessly. stuffed-in books and lunch 
spilling from the knapsack he was trying to strap 
about his shoulders. “I’ll bet Sue told Dad I was 
going to ride my bike to school and how can I 
ride my bike when it’s teeming and why doesn’t 
she ever mind her own business!” 


Tom might have waited just a minute, Julie 
thought, retrieving Bud’s books and lunch from 
the floor. 


“T’m sure Sue told Daddy no such thing. It’s just 
that you dawdle so. After all, Daddy does have to 
go to the office, you know.” 

“My fault again. Everything’s always my fault! 
and though he knew tears were unmanly for an 
eleven year old they spilled down his cheeks. “And 
how can I ride my bike in this?” 

“T’ll take you to school” Julie said, resignedly. 
“But please, please stop crying. I simply can’t 
stand any more!” 

Julie putting her coat on over her nightgown and 
housecoat struggled for composure and prayed for 
patience through Bud’s wails and recriminations 
against a family that blamed him for everything. 

She drove grimly through the rain scolding her- 
self for the confusion in her household. Bud, talked 
out for the moment, sat glumly beside her. Draw- 
ing up to a squeaking halt before the school she 
was surprised by a gentle kiss on her cheek and a 
“Good-bye, Mom. Thanks for bringing me to 
school.” 


“O.K..” she sighed. “I’ll come for you at 3:30.” 
She watched his small, retreating form and 


sighed as she shifted the aging Ford into gear 
and drove home. 
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“No matter what turns up, I'll keep a grip on 
myself when they get home,” she thought. 


A call from Tom brightened the day but every- 
thing else seemed to conspire against her. The 
phone rang all day, the furnace smoked, and at 
3:10 she was still struggling with the basket of 
ironing so hopefully saved up for the cleaning 
woman who hadn’t shown up or even called. 


At 3:15 she backed the car out of the garage 
into a truck parked in front of the house across the 
street, denting its dilapidated fender and incurring 
the wrath of a tired ash man. She assumed all the 
blame, though she railed at him inwardly for 
parking in the street instead of in her neighbor’s 
driveway. She took his name and address, gave him 
hers and promised that their insurance company 
would take care of the damage, and hoped it would. 


When she reached the school most of the children 
had gone. Her own two stood on the curb, rain 
soaked and accusing because she wasn’t there when 
they came out. 

“Hello, Darlings!” she sang out with an attempt 
to get started on the right foot. 

“We’ve been standing here for ten minutes in 
this awful rain,” Bud said, darkly. 

“Yes, ten minutes,” Sue chimed. 

“I’m sorry.” Julie said. “Why didn’t you wait 
inside?” 

“Because you said you’d be here.” 

There was a sharp retort on the tip of Julie’s 
tongue but she hesitated and in that minute knew 
that his answer was a logical one. 

Bud climbed into the car, Sue following. 


“For the 9,000th time, Bud dear, a gentleman 
always helps a lady into a car first.” 

“She’s no lady.” Bud said. “And besides why 
doesn’t she get in first instead of just standing 
there like a dope!” 


“T wasn’t just standing there,” Sue said. ‘You 


pushed me out of the way.” 

“IT did not,” said Bud, raising his voice. 

“You did!” Sue said. 

“Tattle tale,” hissed Bud. 

“That will be enough, children,” Julie said firmly, 
calmly, gripping the wheel. She-tried to concen- 
trate on the little gem the childless psychologist 
had tossed them about it being a healthy sign for 
brothers and sisters to quarrel. Healthy for whom, 
she wondered. “Parents should not interfere unless 


there seems to be danger of someone’s getting 
hurt,” he had further added. Well, if the bickering 
in the back seat went on much longer someone, or 
rather two, would get hurt all right—with the back 
of her hand. Oh dear, Julie groaned inwardly, here 
I’ve only been with them five minutes and I’m going 
off the deep end Again. I must let them express 
themselves or they’ll be repressed or inhibited or 
something. It sounded just a little silly to her, 
that thought. When she stopped at the bakery the 
children were still wrangling. 

“T’ve had enough of this,” Julie said sternly. 
“Sue, I want you to get into the front seat immedi- 
ately, and you, Bud, stay in the back. When I 
come out of the bakery I want peace and quiet or 
you will both be spanked and sent to your rooms 
when we get home.” 


And with that she left them, though not easily, 
for now she was the old Julie with threats of 
spankings and a lack of the wisdom for wise han- 
dling imparted by the psychologist. 


Sally Barnes was in the bakery looking like she 
was on her way to a party, which she no doubt was. 

“How did you like that perfectly marvellous 
speaker last night?” Sally gushed. 

“Very much,” Julie said, though she felt her 
enthusiasm waning. 

“I think he’s simply splendid. In fact, I’ve 
followed his books to the letter in bringing up 
Yvonne,” Sally said radiantly. 

For just a moment Julie thought of the wide- 
eyed Yvonne. Things had a way of happening when 
Yvonne entered a room. She looked like an angel 
with her halo of blonde curls, but the lack of 
discipline in her training was apparent in every 
word and action used in the pursuit of getting her 
own way with all of the children all of the time. 

“Really?” Julie asked politely, tucking a stray 
lock under her bandana. She was suddenly very 
glad it was her turn to be waited on. That does it, 
she thought as she gave her order. That really 
does it. If poor little Yvonne is a product of the 
professor’s teachings, I'll take Tom’s and my way. 

“See you at the next Mothers’ Club meeting, 
Julie,” Sally called as she went out the door. 

“Yes. See you then,” Julie answered, but she 
wasn’t so sure. 


Julie found the children hearing each other’s 
spelling in the car. 


“T’m sorry, Mother,” Sue said. 


“Me, too,” Bud said. 
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THE PAPAL PALACE 


Since the return of the Pope from Avignon to Rome in 1377 the 


Papal Palace in Vatican City is the official seat of the Holy See. 
It is the largest and most artistic structure in the world with ap- 
proximately 1000 rooms, chapels, and vestibules. Here are the 
central offices of the Sacred Congregations and the Papal Secre- 
tariat of State. Around the inner court of the Papal Palace, the 
Courtyard of St. Damasus, are the ancient offices which maintain 
relations with the whole world, religious and secular. Here we 
meet high Church dignitaries, diplomats, pilgrims, and members of 


the Roman Curia, and numerous officers of the Pontifical household. 
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In this Council. room of the 
State Secretariate Cardinals 
and high court officials meet 
regularly. Here, too, the 
members of the various 
Congregations have their 
daily sessions. 


This is the St. Damasus 
Courtyard. The building was 
erected in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. Its large windows are 
kept closed to protect the 
valuable frescoes in the cor- 
ridors, among which are the 
famous Raphael frescoes. 





The Sistine Chapel, the 
Pope’s private chapel 
and famous hall where 
the Papal election takes 
place. The painted ceil- 
ing, murals, altar decora- 


tions and choir loft make 
the Sistine Chapel unsur- 
passed for beauty. Mi- 
chelangelo painted the 
ceiling. Behind the altar 
is the famous painting, 
“The Last Judgment.” 


The archives of the Secre- 
tariat of State. All impor- 
tant secular documents 
and correspondence are 
filed here, such as con- 
cordats and diplomatic 
correspondence. After 
twenty or thirty years 
they are transferred to 
the Secret Archives of the 
Vatican to be preserved 
with many more centu- 
ries-old documents for all 
time. 
































Laymen, ecclesiastics, and uniformed officials may be seen in the 

corridors of St. Damasus Courtyard. Its walls are decorated by 

outstanding painters. These beautiful corridors lead around the 

Courtyard into the various offices of the Holy See. The members 

of the Curia, Cardinals, and diplomats pass daily through the 
ancient passageways. 


Members of the Papal 

laymen. Here we see tye 

Coat leaving the Pope’s hamh 
doing honorary 


A diplomat of the Holy’ leaves 
Secretariat of State. His brs the | 
(Stato Citta Vaticanéate of 





ore prelates as well as 
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ber. They are laymen 
papal apartment. 




















Pilgrims who seek an audience with the Pope go through the St. 
Damasus Courtyard. Large groups from many countries visit Rome 


the Holy | leaves the office of the for this privilege. 
te. His cars the license plate S$ C V 
Vaticanéate of Vatican City. 


The Pope also grants private audiences to 
persons of rank and distinction such as official state visitors, 
generals, diplomats. 





Anyone may be admitted to a public audience by requesting a permit at the office of the 
Maestro di Camera. All possessors of the written permit are directed by the guards of 
the Carabinieri and security officers in civil cloth. 


The pilgrims pass through numerous magnificent chambers on their way to an audience. 

This is the Sala Regia, the Regal Hall of the 16th century, one of the oldest rooms in 

the Vatican Palace. The hall was formerly used for important state affairs. Its large wall 

paintings and its stucco ornamentations on the ceilings illustrate the power of God and 
of the Church. 





The Throne Room, where the Holy Father holds audiences and meets prelates as well 
as laymen. 
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If the spacious rooms are insufficient to hold the large numbers of pilgrims, the audience 
takes place in the St. Damasus Courtyard. 














OUR LADY AND THE DOVES 
- Jerome Palmer, O.S.B. 
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NE need not delve into the Legenda Aurea, or 

Gesta Romanorum in which are gathered the 
simple legends about Our Blessed Mother so devout- 
iy told in the Middle Ages, to find proof of Mary’s 
solicitude for her children and of the children’s 
simple love for Mary. Today scholars do not take 
seriously the pious stories that tell how our Blessed 
Lady reached out of a church painting to rescue an 
artist falling from his scaffolding, or how the 
Blessed Virgin scrubbed the floors and did the 
menial work in a convent for years so that an 
apostate nun could return to her cell unmissed. 
But truth is sometimes stranger than fiction. That 
Christ healed the sick and raised the dead to life is 
easily accepted, because these miracles benefited 
the recipients. Less comprehensible—apart from an 
act of faith—are the stilling of the storm and the 
miraculous draught of fishes. 

If Mary restores spiritual and physical health to 
her clients at Fatima or Lourdes, we are prepared 
to believe it. Sometimes, too, she has shown her- 
self “Queen of the Universe” as in her miracle of 
the sun on October 13, 1917, at Fatima. 

Last December our Heavenly Mother showed in a 
simple way her mastery over creatures and their 
love of her. It happened in Portugal at Lisbon. 
The thousands who witnessed it are living to testi- 
fy, and two of the doves are still at Fatima, in 
a dove-cot built for them near the Chapel of the 
Apparitions. 

Portugal has long been devoted to the Mother of 
God. Three hundred years ago the country was 
consecrated to the Immaculate Conception, and it 
was planned to commemorate the tercentenary last 


Editor’s Note: The author is indebted for the facts in 
this article to The Scapular Magazine, in which they 
were first given in a letter to the Editor from am eye- 
witness of the events here described; to Alumni News 
of Roger Bacon Alumni Association, Cincinnati; and 
to The Voice of Fatima, official English paper blessed 
and recommended by Pope Pius XII, published at Cova 
da Iria, Portugai. 
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year on December 8, at Lisbon. On that day Our 
Lady of Fatima was to be proclaimed patroness of 
the nation, and as Lisbon is only sixty miles from 
the now world-famous site of the apparitions of 
Fatima, it was arranged that the large statue of 
Our Lady, solemnly blessed on May 13th of last 
year before a throng of half a million people by 
Aloisi Cardinal Masella as Papal Delegate, should 
be carried to the capital. 

As is customary in Latin countries the statue 
was carried on a bier or platform, borne in this 
case by Carmelite tertiaries. It was taken in slow 
stages, and great congregations accompanied it 
from town to town. 

The procession was no quiet affair. There was 
jubilant singing. The bells sent their joyful message 
from tower to tower, and from village to village, 
while by day and night the immense crowds set off 
brilliant displays of fireworks, and those who could 
get close to the statue showered it with rose petals. 

As the procession passed through the town of 
Bombarral six children released six doves to fly into 
the air as part of the gay show. They became a 
more prominent part than was expected. Three of 
the doves flew away, but the others, after circling 
the statue a time or two, plummeted down and 
settled at the feet of the statue. 

The noisy, singing throng moved on, step by 
step, toward Lisbon, still almost a fortnight’s 
journey. Bands played, people shouted, the statue 
rocked and swayed under cascades of colored sparks 
and giant searchlights—but the doves clung to their 
new-found perch. Flowers tossed at them were 
shaken off, but they did not fly. Occasionally they 
fluttered to keep their balance, but they felt secure 
enough at Mary’s feet. 

During the entire journey to Lisbon—two weeks 

-these doves refused both food and drink. Many 
thousands of people saw them there, very close 
together, turned towards the Image, with their 
beaks almost touching the edge of Mary’s dress as 
if they would kiss Our Lady’s feet. 

As the Image reached the church of Our Lady of 
Fatima at Lisbon, the doves circled the Prelate who 
wes speaking and then returned to their place at 
the base of the statue. The news of Mary’s strange 
courtiers had already reached the city and cordons 
of militia and police were required to hold back the 
crowds of many thousands who had gone out to 
meet the statue. 

It arrived at Lisbon on the eve of the great feast 
of the Immaculate Conception and throughout the 
night of December 7, the doves which had entered 
the church with the Statue, remained standing at 
its base. There they remained until the Consecra- 
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tion of the Solemn Mass. A great hush had fallen 
over the crowd when the bell announced the sacred 
moment. All eyes were on the altar—and then it 
happened! There was a fluttering of wings and to 
the amazement of all two of the doves suddenly 
flew—after two weeks of refusing food or drink— 
to the altar, one to the gospel side, the other to 
the epistle side. There, as the Bishop straightened 
to raise the Consecrated Host, they alighted and 
folded their wings—one at each side—as though in 
adoration. There they remained throughout the 
Mass to the astonishment of celebrant, ministers, 
and stupefied congregation. 

“But this,” says an eye-witness, “this was still 
not the climax. The third dove had not left the 
statue. Suddenly, at the moment of Communion, 
the third dove flew up and perched on top of the 
statue’s golden crown, and as the celebrant turned 
and help up our Lord, saying ‘Ecce Agnus Dei’ it 
spread its white wings and held them open.” 


THE RETURN JOURNEY 


The doves did not cling to the statue on the 
return journey as they had done on the way to 
Lisbon, but they followed the statue all the way to 
Fatima. The last place to be visited was Villa Nova 
de Ourem, which was officially consecrated on that 
day (Dec. 24) to the Immaculate Heart of Mary. 
The population together with the civic authorities 
accompanied the Image of Our Lady to the Shrine 
at the Cova da Iria. 

The procession set out slowly upon its way. The 
sun which had hidden itself behind great masses of 
cloud over the Atlantic, gave place to a river of 
light which began to flow along the sides of the 
road and on the slopes of the Sierra. 

Rockets exploded continually, opening great 
chasms in the dark sky, and falling in golden show- 
ers against the background of the hills and moun- 
tains. Towards ten o’clock at night the array of 
light and song which was the procession arrived at 
the main gate of the Sanctuary and advanced down 
the Central Way. Outside the precincts the rockets 
still added to the homage of the bells of the Basili- 
ca, Which rang a joyful peal of Ave 
well-known tune. 

The river of light came slowly onwards rounding 
the fountain and passing by the Chapel of the 
Apparitions till it was before the Basilica illumin- 
ated with lights and candles within and without. 

In front of the Statue at great physical cost and 
sacrifice stood “Our Lady’s Bishop’—overflowing 
with joy and happiness—Dom José Alves Correira 
da Silva—At Our Lady’s feet were her three white 
doves and a bower of flowers. 
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THE BPATRIARCEH’S CHRISTMAS SERMON 


Man lost his innocence and with 
it the true view of the world of 
creatures. The language of animate 
and inanimate creation was then no 
longer clear to him; but St. Ca- 
therine of Siena told the flowers to 
be silent since they spoke to her of 
things which she could not hear 
without falling into ecstasy—that is, 
of the beauty of God. St. Francis 
of Assisi rivalled the birds in sing- 
ing the praises of the Creator, until 
he had to own himself defeated with 
the failing of his voice. And did 
not the fishes also hasten to hear 
the sermon of St. Anthony when 
men had closed their ears? 

Poetic legends one might say! 
But for Christian eyes purified and 
enlightened by grace and by faith, 
all creation is a symbol through 
which God speaks to the intelligence 
of man. Our human science can 
never fully penetrate nature, nor ut- 
ter the profound secret therein; it 
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must content itself with analysis— 
as Goethe said—of the dry bones of 
creation. 

It is well known that Holy Scrip- 
ture speaks many times of animals 
who were bearers of prophetic mes- 
sages. Apart from Balaam’s Ass 
which was chosen to convince certain 
hardened men, the dove itself was 
the messenger of peace after the 
universal punishment of the flood, 
returning with the olive branch in 
its beak. And these doves, clinging 
to the feet of the Queen of Peace, 
do they not signify that the peace 
for which the world sighs and can- 
not find—the sweet peace promised 
by Christ—is to be found by the 
intercession and imitation of Our 
Lady of Fatima? 

But above all, animals are used in 
Holy Scripture, literature and art, 
as symbols of qualities and things 
which can be expressed by them 
more clearly than by words. Did 
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not Aesop use them to give lessons 
of moral wisdom to men who had the 
intelligence to understand? 


The Canticle does not hesitate to 
employ it to signify the tender 
spouse hymned in the mystic mar- 
riage of Eternal Love with the souls 
of men. For is not the soul in grace 
the spouse of the Holy Spirit? And 
in the catacombs for example, the 
dove appears at almost every step 
as a symbol of the Christian soul 
purified, regenerated and liberated 
by Christ. 


Would it be too daring to see in 
the doves of the Image of Our Lady 
of Fatima a symbol of the souls of 
the faithful which the Immaculate 
Virgin gathered to herself during 
this second journey to our capital? 
A symbol chosen by her in order to 
speak to the simple and humble to 
whom—according to the Gospel— 
the Heavenly Father reveals the 
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secrets which are hidden from the 
proud? 

Six in number were the doves 
which were bought in the Lisbon 
market and losed in the town of 
Bombarral as a sign of rejoicing as 
is customary at the passing of a 
statue. They were loosed by the 
innocent hands of children and of 
the six, three flew away to be lost 
in spage and three came to rest at 
the feet of the venerated Image, 
never again to leave her until the 
church of Our Lady of Fatima in 
Lisbon. The market may remind us 
of the Fair which is the world, 
where the souls of men are bought 
and sold—bought by the precious 
Blood of Our Lord Jesus Christ in 
order that they might be brought to 
Paradise under the protection of His 
Blessed Mother. But a great num- 
ber, deceived by the false pleasures 
of earth, go astray on the road to 
eternal loss, imagining themselves to 
be on the right road, whereas Truth 
and Life can only be found in the 
following of Christ. 
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Who knows what became of the 
doves which strayed away? Ex- 
posed to rain and wind they would 
have to hide in some corner where 
perhaps a cunning hunter killed 
them. If they live they can never 
more be unafraid. Self protection 
against the dangers that surround 
them; the difficulty of finding their 
food in the fields; the uncertainty of 
life itself is always their portion 
from now on. Never again will they 
know peace, shelter or care. Slavery 
and sorrow turns out to be the 
mirage of their precarious liberty. 

And what of the three who clung 
to the feet of Her who is called the 
Refuge of Sinners? They are tran- 
quil and at ease for themselves and 
for the future. Provident hands 
give them their food and drink and 
all they need. Loving eyes regard 
them; they become almost as sacred 
animals. No one hurts them for 


they are objects of special care and 
protection. 

So also with the faithful souls 
who fiy to the protection of the most 
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Blessed Virgin. Following her, they 
know that they will never lose Jesus, 
for, as St. Bernard proclaimed, and 
all the Christian world repeats 
after him, never was it known that 
anyone ever had vain recourse to 
her. There at her feet, they will 
learn to know the Way, the Truth, 
and the Life—Jesus, Son of God and 
of the Blessed Virgin. Indeed where 
could a better teacher be found than 
his own Mother? Otherwise men 
are sunk deep in darkness however 
great their knowledge; such knowl- 
edge even of the highest kind will 
not reveal to them the secret of life, 
nor the mystery of death, nor the 
value of suffering, nor the means 
to discover God, nor the way to 
purify themselves from evil. And 
then how sweet it is for us who sigh 
and weep in this vale of tears, to 
know that hands of a Mother, holy 
and all-prevailing, spread over us 
most lovingly the mantle of her pro- 
tection, and that Heaven itself hears 
us, protects us, and moves to our 
aid. 
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THE GARDEN PARTY 
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Two blue-eyed girls, the Violet 
twins, 

Wore petaled skirts of darkest green; 

Pale Primrose with her platinum hair 

Looked like a dainty fairy queen. 
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In gypsy colors, one by one, 
The Tulip cousins, proud and tall, 
Came in an hour later, and then 
Alas, the rain began to fall! 


PD 


All scuttled ‘neath a large toadstool; 
When Bachelor Button saw them 


there 

He knocked their white umbrella 
down 

And splashed with mud their gowns 
and hair! 


They only laughed as at a joke, 
| heard one in a whisper say, 
“Mud pies are really much more fun 
Than garden parties, anyway!" 
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CHADPTER TWELVE 


JOWING THE SEED 


OON an amazing piece of news 
was making the rounds. A spring 
of fresh water had been discov- 
ered in the very midst of the 
Socotonio reduction, and by none 
other than a comparative new- 
comer to the neighborhood—Fa- 





ther Francis Solano! Now it 
would not be necessary for any- 
one to move away. 


“It’s a miracle, that’s what it 
is,” Father John de Castilla confided to Don Andres 
in a trembling voice. “Why, if I hadn’t seen it 
with my own eyes...and if there weren’t a score 
of others to back up what I say....” 

“Tell me about it,’”’ urged the Governor, who had 
made a hurried trip from Talavera as soon as news 
had reached him. “I can hardly 
Socotonio has a good water supply 


of the wonder 
believe that 
at last.” 

So Father 
marvel. 


John began to describe the recent 
He had accompanied Father Francis to 
Socotonio, found him a stick.... 

“A stick?” 

“Yes, the dead branch of a fig tree. Then we 
Walked about the reduction with a number of 
Indians following us. Father Francis talked to 
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them, of course, but I could see that his thoughts 
were far away. From time to time he would draw 
patterns on the ground with his stick, look at 
them intently, then move on.” 

“How long did you walk about like this?” 

“About fifteen minutes. Then suddenly Father 
Francis’s face began to shine like the sun. “There’s 
good water over there!’ he cried, pointing with 
his stick. ‘Come along, my children, and see how 
well God has provided for us!’” 

Don Andres listened carefully as Father John 
described how Francis had pointed to a certain spot 
with his stick, then knelt down beside it and began 
to dig with his hands. In a minute or two a trickle 
of water had appeared, growing into a fine bubbling 
spring in the course of half an hour. And all this 
in a dry, dusty region where water had never been 
known to flow before! 

“Naturally the Indians are themselves 
with joy,” concluded Father John. “Of course 
they’ve loved Father Francis ever since the day he 
first came to work among them. But now—well, 
they’re convinced that he’s a saint. They’d kiss 
the ground he walks on if he’d permit it.” 

Three passed, and “Father 
’ did not fail but grew even more abundant. 
In fact, the stream that flowed from it was suffici- 


beside 


years Francis’s 


Spring’ 
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ent to turn the wheels of two mills—which meant 
that now wheat and other grains could be ground 
quickly and easily instead of by the slow laborious 
hand method which had been used in the past. Nor 
did Francis cease his good works for those in the 
neighborhood. Was there a little child in Socotonio 
or Magdalena who had difficulty in learning the 
Catechism? Francis would take him aside and 
explain everything simply and clearly. Were there 
sick or aged Indians living at a distance from the 
reductions who needed the services of a priest? 
Francis would go to them, no matter what hour of 
day or night. Were certain crops not thriving as 
they should? Francis would bless them, and all 
would be well. 

But not only Socotonio and Magdalena witnessed 
Francis’s zeal for souls. In the course of time, with 
the friary in Talavera for his headquarters, he 
succeeded in founding some fifty other reductions. 
Over and over again, having established his settle- 
ments and placed them in the care of one or more 
friars from Talavera, he would strike out into the 
wilderness in search of still more pagan tribes. 
The Lules Indians, between Talavera and the city 
of Tucuman to the south, were converted to the 
True Faith by the grey-clad Spanish friar. The 
Indians of the Gran Chaco, that wild and perilous 
country in northern Argentina which lies to the 
east of Talavera, also heard the Gospel from Fran- 
cis’s lips. In fact, he was able to establish perma- 
nent missions among the Mataras Indians in that 
section of the Gran Chaco which lies to the east 
of Santiago del Estero—a truly remarkable feat, 
since the tribes here were extraordinarily wild and 
much averse to settling down in reductions. 

As the months passed, Francis became known by 
an impressive title—‘The Apostle of Tucuman.” 
This was given to him not only for the work he 
accomplished on his various trips to the city, but 
because he had made all of northern Argentina his 
mission field and this district bore the same name 
as the city itself. Truly, the Franciscan Order had 
never had such a successful missionary in the New 
World as Father Francis Solano—now forty-five 
years old. Inflamed with love of God and souls to 
an intense degree (and so a man of constant prayer 
and penance) he was also an excellent preacher, 
with a gift for making himself understood in all 
the native dialects. He was an accomplished musi- 
cian, too. Many a time in the depths of the jungle 
—according to word that drifted back to his head- 
quarters at the friary in Talavera—he was able to 
gather together a crowd of Indians merely by 
playing a few notes on his violin. Then, as these 
children of the wilderness stared suspiciously, he 
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would break inte a gay Spanish air and begin to 
sing and dance. Before long, his music and his 
friendliness would have won all hearts. Then, quite 
simply, he would tell his new friends about the 
True God. Before an hour had passed, the chiefs 
would be begging for Baptism—for themselves and 
for their people. And noting that the newcomer 
had a wonderful power to cure the sick merely by 
raising his hand over them, they would be bringing 
him all their invalids. 

“Certainly our good Father is a saint,” the friars 
at Talavera told one another earnestly. “What 
would our missions do without him?” 

Word of Francis’s good work also reached Lima, 
fourteen hundred miles away, and in 1595, when 
he had been a missionary for five years, he received 
an important message from his superiors there. 
A recent Provincial Chapter has appointed him 
Custos, or superior, of all the Tucuman missions! 

“But it can’t be!” he cried unbelievingly. “Why, 
I don’t begin to know enough about missionary life 
to tell others what to do!” 

Yet there was no use in worrying. It had taken 
a long time for the message of his appointment as 
Custos to arrive from Lima. It would take just as 
long for a letter to go back there asking for advice. 

Realizing this, Francis reluctantly began to make 
plans. “I guess it would‘be well to visit the differ- 
ent missions,” he told himself. “After all, that’s 
what a Custos is for. And by talking to other 
missionaries and seeing what they’ve done, I ought 
to learn a great many things that will help me to 
be a good superior.” 

So once more the travels began—across northern 
Argentina to the Parana river—preaching, teach- 
ing and converting with wonderful success. Indeed, 
during the next six years Francis’s name became 
even more familiar, to Indians and Spaniards alike. 
Willingly would the various pagan tribes have kept 
him with them, the Spanish colonists of Tucuman, 
Santiago del Estero, Corrientes, Santa Fé and 
Cérdoba, but always Francis declined to remain in 
one place for more than a few months. He was 
a missionary, he said, whose work it was to sow 
the seeds of Truth in human hearts, tend them for 
as long as necessary; then give the harvest into the 
hands of others. 

Finally ‘came the day when the now-seasoned 
missionary arrived at Rioja, a mining town in the 
foothills of the Andes. “‘There’s a reduction here,” 
he told himself, “but there are many pagan Indians 
in the neighborhood, too. I wonder, if I went about 
among them...and if I explained things to the 
Spanish settlers... .” 

As Francis had hoped, the townsfolk of Rioja 
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Water had never been known to flow here before. 


gave him a warm welcome. They had heard of 
his wonderful ability to get along with the Indians 
and were only too glad when he outlined his plan 
to form a new reduction outside their town. 

“By all means go ahead with the idea, Father,” 
said the mayor. “You see, none of us feels easy 
about the pagan Indians. We know they hate us 
Spaniards. If you can collect all of them in one 
spot and see that they don’t get into mischief, 
it'll be a wonderful relief. Why, the way things are 
right now, we can’t sleep peacefully in our beds 
at night for fear of an uprising that will turn 
into a massacre.” 

Francis agreed that it was a sad state of affairs 
all around. The Indians feared the Spaniards, since 
so many of them in other parts had enslaved and 
mistreated the Indians. And the Spaniards feared 
the Indians, since they had heard so many dreadful 
tales of torture inflicted upon white men in the 
past. (The stories of cannibalism were sufficient 
to make anyone’s blood run cold!) But, Francis 
told himself, surely things would be quite different 
once he had gone among the Indians with the 
message of the True Faith...once he had won 
their confidence. ... 
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“IT mustn’t lose any time,” he declared to the 
people of Rioja who were clustering anxiously about 
him. “Do you know the name of the Indian leader 
in these parts?” 

The mayor volunteered the information. The 
Indian leader was an elderly warrior named Peter 
Cotero. He and his people were encamped a few 
miles from the town. But surely Father Francis 
would never be so foolish as to go to see him alone! 
A special guard of Rioja’s bravest men would be 
assembled at once, fully armed with muskets and 
swords, and mounted on the swiftest horses. ... 

Francis smiled and shook his head. “No,” he 
said gently, “I’ll not need a guard. As for weapons 
—well, I’ve always found that a crucifix has more 
power to change men’s hearts than a musket or a 
sword. However, I might take one thing with 
me...:.° 

“A spear?” inquired the mayor hopefully. “We 
have some good ones with poisoned tips.”” But even 
as he spoke his face clouded. “I’m afraid the 
Indians would never give you a chance to use it, 
Father.” 

Francis smiled again. “I wasn’t thinking of tak- 
ing a spear. I was thinking of taking a violin.” 

The mayor stared. “A violin? But what good 
would that be?” 

“Ask me that question in a month’s time and I 
may have an answer for you,” said Francis, “a 
really interesting answer.” 

True enough. In a month’s time Francis was 
able to report that Peter and his entire tribe were 
ready to embrace Christianity; and that he had 
first gained their confidence by appearing among 
them as a wandering musician! 

“The Indians are something like little children, 
you know,” he said. “They love to sing and dance. 
So I played for them on the violin and let their 
chief try his hand at it, too. Before long we were 
very good friends.” 

“But their language, Father! It’s quite a bit 
different from Tonocotes. How did you manage 
to make yourself understood?” 

Francis hesitated. Should he tell the people of 
Rioja that long ago God in His infinite Mercy had 
given him the gift of understanding, and of being 
understood in, all the Indian dialects? That his 
learned and heavenly friend Saint Bonaventure was 
always near to help him with his missionary work? 
Then finally he decided against it. 

“Peter Cotero must be a very clever man,” he 
said lightly. “He understood me without the least 
trouble. And his followers must be clever, too, for 
they also seemed to follow what 
whenever we talked together.” 
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The townsfolk of Rioja had to be content with 
this explanation, although from the start they 
noted its weak points and guessed the truth. For 
instance, it was all very well to say that Peter 
Cotero and his people understood Father Francis’s 
attempts to speak their language because they 
possessed a high degree of intelligence. But then 
how did Father Francis understand them—unless 
he was equally intelligent? Or unless there was 
something supernatural about the whole affair? 

All was peaceful within Rioja’s new reduc- 
tion, and it was with happy hearts that the recent 
converts presently prepared to celebrate the great 
feast of Easter. Each evening during Holy Week 
they came together to listen to Francis’s explana- 
tion of the Passion and Death of Christ. Then, 
before Mass in the morning, there was a simple 
description of the ceremonies that were about to 
follow. But at dawn on Holy Thursday, just as 
Francis was preparing to give his customary little 
talk, panic seized the entire congregation. Off in 
the distance, faint but unmistakable, was the omi- 
nous beat of war drums! 

At once Peter Cotero sprang to his feet, knowing 
full well what had happened. Pagan Indians from 
the mountainous regions west of Rioja had come 
down to attack the reduction. They had heard 





numerous tales of the good life there, and of how ~ 


Indians and Spaniards now lived on friendly terms 
with one another. Enraged by what they consid- 
ered to be treachery, they were out to seek revenge 
on both groups. Even now they were beginning 
their frenzied war dances. 

The elderly warrior looked about fearfully. He 
and his people had come to church that morning 
to pray and to listen to Father Francis, not to do 
battle. There was not one man among them who 
was armed. But since the enemy was still some 
distance away.... 

“Kneel down, Peter,” said a calm voice suddenly. 
“Don’t even think of going for weapons.” 

Peter turned. Father Francis had appeared from 
nowhere and was standing at his side. “But you 
don’t understand!” cried the old chief desperately. 
“Those... those others are coming here, Father! 
They know we’re Christians now and they want 
to offer us in special sacrifice to their gods!” 

Francis looked at the agonized faces before him 

the men, grim and silent, who would dash for 
weapons in a minute if he would but grant his 
permission—the women, tears streaming down their 
cheeks, their terrified children clutched fiercely to 
their breasts. It was a heart-rending scene, made 

' even more fearful by the insistent beating of the 
drums in the hills above the town. But in half an 


hour, an hour at the most, it would be far worse. 

For an instant Francis closed his eyes, apparent- 
ly heedless of the impending danger. But the next 
minute his voice was ringing out in firm, clear 
tones. No one was to be afraid. No one was to 
leave for weapons. No one was to do anything but 
recite the Our Father—slowly, carefully, hopefully. 

“As for me, I’ll go to meet our brothers,” he 
said. “God willing, they’ll be glad to listen to some 
news I have for them.” 

Peter Cotero and his followers could hardly 
believe their ears. Father Francis called the blood- 
thirsty tribes brothers? And he was going out 
alone to meet them? Why, they would take him 
captive at once! As for any news.... 

“Begin to say the Our Father,” ordered Francis 
again. “And don’t stop praying until I give the 
word.- Above all, remember that you’re God’s chil- 
dren now. As long as you love Him and want to 
serve Him, nothing can really hurt you.” 

So it was that the Indians of Rioja began to 
pray as Francis had bidden, bowing their heads to 
receive his blessing as he passed among them. But 
he had been gone only a few minutes when fresh 
panic broke out. By now the beat of the war 
drums had become so much faster—and clearer! 
And the air was filling with bloodcurdling screams 
as the pagan tribes plunged through the hills in 
the direction of Rioja. In just a little while.... 

“We must keep on praying!” cried Peter Cotero, 
torn between the duty of obeying Father Francis 
and the natural desire to pit his strength and skill 
against the approaching enemy. “We must!” 

With groans and sighs the terrified Indians 
resumed their prayers as best they could. Where 
was Father Francis now? Had the enemy seized 
him? Were they torturing him? 

“... hallowed be Thy Name, Thy Kingdom come, 
Thy Will be done on earth as it is in heaven... .” 

Perhaps he was being tied to a stake! Perhaps a 
fire was being built... perhaps sharp knives were 
being made still sharper. ... 

“... forgive us our trespasses as we forgive those 
who trespass against us....” 

Suddenly new terror filled every heart. Without 
warning the beating of the war drums had ceased. 
and the bloodcurdling screams from the hills above 
the town. Now all was peace. But what did this 
mean? Peter Cotero and his followers asked them- 
selves fearfully, almost forgetting to continue with 
their prayers. What dreadful things were the cruel 
mountain tribes plotting? Above all, what had they 
done to Father Francis? 


(To be continued) 
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HEART-TALKS WITH THE MAN 
OF SORROWS 
by Rev. Lawrence Lovasik, S.V.D. 
Benedictine Convent of Perpetual 


Adoration, Clyde, Missouri. 15¢. 
Reduction on quantities of 25 or 
more. 

This booklet is a humble endeavor 
to spread devotion to the Man of 
Sorrows. These Heart-Talks may 
be used as daily meditations or as 
novena prayers. That is why the 
material is conveniently arranged in 
nine sections. Since there is no bet- 
ter or surer way to learn how to 
hate sin and love God than by often 
reading and meditating on the Pas- 
sion of Our Lord, we strongly recom- 
mend this devotional pamphlet to 
our readers. 





VISITS TO JESUS AND MARY 
by Rev. William Raemers, C.SS.R. 
Catechetical Guild, 145 E. 5th St., 
St. Paul 1, Minn. 35¢. 


Perhaps the best way to visit and 
pray before the Blessed Sacrament 
is to imitate the old man of the vil- 
lage of Ars, who, when asked by 
the Cure what he did while kneeling 
motionless before the tabernacle, 
answered simply: “Jesus looks at 
me, and I look at Jesus.” Which was 

way of saying that he was a con- 
templative. But most of the time 
few of us are contemplative. We 
need to prime the well of our hearts 
with a book of meditations. For 
such I recommend this little book of 
meditations and prayers before the 
Blessed Sacrament. The meditations 
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are short and and the 
prayers full of simplicity and unc- 


tion. 


THE IMITATION OF CHRIST 
(Library Edition), newly trans- 
lated and edited from the original 
Latin by Rev. John M. Lelen, Ph. 
D. 384 pages. Catholic Book 
Publishing Company, New York, 
N. Y. 

That a spiritual book, written five 
centuries ago is edited anew and in 
full, in an age when materialism 
runs rampant and the soul has been 
dragged out of the world to make 
room for the body’s comforts, is a 
miracle which is again repeated. 

This new translation of “The Imi- 
tation of Christ,” together with the 
adaptation, for the most part, to 
modern English idiom will add to the 
timelessness of the greatest of all 
Spiritual Classics. This little volume 
contains all the 
Christian soul. 

Beautifully bound, easy-to-read 
and artistically conceived, it is our 
conviction that if read today, “The 
Imitation of Christ” would secure 
the world’s happiness in truth, in 
justice, and in universal peace. 

Popularly priced at $2.00, maroon, 
imitation leather, size 4% x 6%, 
“The Imitation of Christ” can be 
purchased at your Religious Goods 
Dealer. _ 
“SACRIFICARE” 

(Ceremonies of 


interesting 


aspirations of a 


Low Mass) by 
LeVavasseur, C.S.Sp., 
Rev. Joseph Haegy, C.S.Sp. and 
Rev. Louis Stercky, C.S.Sp., 128 


tev. Leon 
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New York. 
Publishing Company. 


Catholic Book 
Price $1.00 

Inasmuch as the present little 
work is taken from the “Manuel de 
Liturgie et Ceremonial selon le rit 
(16th edition), it hardly 
needs any recommendation. This is 
one of the best authoritative works 
in ENGLISH concerning the rubrics 
of the Holy Mass. It will prove to 
be of great assistance to all young 
Seminarians of this country as well 
as Priests, no matter how well 
versed in the Latin language they 
may be. It is truly a constant com- 
panion and guide for every Priest 
and Seminarian. 

“SACRIFICARE” has the appro- 
bation of Rev. George Collins, 
C.S.Sp., Litt.D., Provincial of the 
Holy Ghost Fathers as well as the 
Imprimatur of Francis Cardinal 
Spellman, Archbishop of New York. 


pages. 
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A LOOK AT LABOR 
Excursion Books. 41 Eighth St., 
St. Paul, Minn. 25¢. 


This 96 page booklet is a collection 
of the writings from the pens of 
some of the outstanding authorities 
on the labor problem in modern 
times. It is a book of facts and 
principles concerning laboring men 
with enough history to give perspec- 
tive to the whole picture. It is of- 
fered as the source of sound answers 
to every sincere seeker for the truth 
labor. It is presented with 
a purpose: to throw all 


about 
possible 
stress upon the principle that work- 
ers are human beings, and that their 





dignity as such must be recognized 
by employers, by the stockholding, 
and consuming public, and above all 
by the workers themselves. No ac- 
tive discussion club on labor and its 
problems should be without this ex- 
cellent interpretation of a vital 
question. It will place in the hands 
of the working man a key to the 
understanding of the Christian phi- 
losophy of work. 


CHATS WITH LITTLE 
CHILDREN 
by Rev. M. D. Forrest, M.S.C. 


tadio Replies Press, St. Paul 1, 

Minn. 15¢. 

This useful pamphlet is intended 
to be a companion to those chapters 
of the Catechism which are now 
used for the instruction of first com- 
municants. Father Forrest’s eight 
short instructions on the doctrines 
which first communicants should 
know are little masterpieces of clear- 
ness and simplicity. In his introduc- 
tion to the lessons he sets forth some 
practical hints for the priest or 
parent who has to instruct little 
children in religion. 


THE WORLD, THE FLESH, AND 
FATHER SMITH 

By Bruce Marshall, was reviewed 
previously in THE GRAIL. Here we 
wish to call attention to a paper- 
covered reprint “Bantam Book” at 
25¢. This method has been used to 
popularize many books, and it is en- 
couraging to see it used for this 
popular seller. (Bantam Books, 1107 
Broadway, New York 10, N. Y.—or 
any drugstore or station news- 
stand.) 


MATT TALBOT AND THE 
ALCOHOLICS ANONYMOUS 

The Sons of Matt Talbot, 124 N. 

Oriental St., Indianapolis 2, Ind. 

Single copy, 10¢. (by mail 12¢) 

25 for $2.25; 50 for $4.00; 100 

for $7.00. 

It is more than a coincidence that 
Matt Talbot, the heroic Irish work- 
ingman, who conquered a_ sixteen 
year old habit of drinking alcoholic 
liquor, should be associated today 
with the organization of Alcoholics 
Anonymous. Sooner or later the two 
were bound to get together. 
Through the zeal of a group of 


members of 
organization known as “The Sons of 


Catholic A.A. the 
Matt Talbot” held their 
meeting in Indianapolis, Ind., on 
Nov. 17, 1946. This pamphlet is a 
brief life of Matt Talbot and a study 
of the program of Alcoholics Anony- 
mous in the light of this heroic lay- 
man’s own mastery of the habit of 
drink and his saintly life as a work- 
ingman. I could not recommend a 
finer bit of reading for any person 
who has been having personal ex- 
perience with the enslaving habit of 
alcoholic drinking. 


charter 


STATIONS OF THE CROSS IN 
DIALOGUE DRAMA 

By Rev. Francis Wanenmacher, 
illustrated by Richard King, is some- 
thing new in the Way of the Cross. 
The prayers and meditations are so 
arranged as to be said by leader and 
congreation in dialogue form. The 
responses are the words of Holy 
Writ or Liturgy or Catechism. The 
illustrations are done in beautiful 
gloss colors. The retail price of the 
booklet is 50¢. Catechetical Guild, 
128 E. 10th Street, St. Paul 1, Minn. 


Guided Reading 


The Cathedral Book Club of Chicago 


Class A—I 


(Unobjectionable for all) 


The Story of the F. B. I. ......... 


Dust On The King’s Highway 
God’s Ambassadress 
An American Saint 
The Struggle for the World 
LO a rere eee 
Pere Antoine 
Most Worthy of All Praise .... 
A Testimonial To Grace 


ee a re 
After Black Coffee ..........0. 
i ke A ere rere 
Pearl Harbor 


The Lincoln Reader ................ 


In the Hands of the Senecas 


Sister of Maryknoll ............. Sister Mary Cogan 
Courtenay Savage 


Wayfarer’s Friend 
Austrian Requiem 


Barabbas (A Novel of the Time of Christ) 


Green Grass of Wyoming .......... 


Preface to Religion ......... 


ee ree 
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. Editors of Look 


Major Trends in American Church History 
Francis Curran, S.J. 
Dom. Aelred Graham 
Robert Gannon, S.J. 

Michael McLaverty 
George Morgenstern 
.. Paul M. Angle 


... Mary O’Hara 
Monsignor Fulton Sheen 
.. V. Kravchenko 


The Reader’s Shakespeare .......... 
In Him Was Life 
Know Your King 
The Abbe Edgeworth 


Walter Edmonds 


Kurt von Schushnigg The Herdsman . 
Saatae wwe Murphy’s Bend 
Emery Bekessy My Vineyard ... 


MORAL listing. 
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Under the Red Sun 
The National Catholic Almanac .. 
Eskimo Parish .. 
A Century of the Catholic Essay 


Night of Decision 
SS eee eee Adolph Roberts 
White House Physician 
Keeper of the Keys 
Eisenhower’s Own Story of the War. .. 


*This list carries no recommendations. 


Babette Deutsch 
John P. Delaney 
Robert F. Grewen, S.J. 
Mildred Woodgate 


Helen C. White The Devout Life ............ Saint Francis de Sales 

.. Helen Redpath The Flight of the Swan .......... Margaret Hubbard 

. Mabel Farnum From the Top of the Stairs ....... Gretchen Finletter 
James Burnham’ The Great Globe Itself .................- W. Bullitt 
MOUNOrTiIne BEBTONRTL Gre MAGE «5. ccc ccccsccscscccssscs Edna Ferber 
Edward Murphy The Case of Earle Stanley Gardner .... Alva Johnston 
Vincent McCorry, S.J. The Catholic Quiz Book ............ Kenny & Keane 
... Avery Dulles Behind the Iron Curtain ............ George Moorad 


Forbes J. Monaghan 
St. Anthony Guild 
Paul O’Connor, S.J. 


Raphael Gross, C.P.P.S. 
Ee ee en et Dorothy Grant 
arenas al ae ae oele Ross McIntire 
Thomas McDermott 
D. Eisenhower 
Dorothy Wilson 
Grace Wills 
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CE I sk on ecco ce cawe-oe % Editors of Look 
The Roosevelt I Knew .............. Frances Perkins 
Lake Champlain and Lake George . Fred Van de Water 
NY OEE oin.cccidens sacs eave ses Anna Kuhn 
cae SRO EO AMMONS: ... cc ccccscceses Roger Dooley 
SD vnc anc doh cweneeaneesie W. Lawrence 
SONOOE WOON acncccccsesss T. Standwell-Fletcher 
The Miracle of the Bells ............ Russell Janney 
I I os ons Gig stds atc W. T. Person 
When the Going Was Good -....... Evelyn Waugh 
SU GENE sun ta s0 chun oe P. J. Wodehouse 


Class A—II 


(Unobjectionable for adults) 


Three Came Home ............ Agnes Newton Keith 
it ee C0 MOE «is acocewccccun eb C. S. Lewis 
How Green Was My Father .......... David Dodge 
cic ce aae ake arenes oe ben Gabrielle Roy 
Me WONOOS GE TOWER onc cc cccisccscce Russell Lord 
CE BONED vivccesscconseveuinces Sinclair Lewis 
SOON, oo + on 40 00.00 sa ees Dorothy Mackinder 
Why We Behave Like Russians ........ John Fisher 
Christ Stopped at Eboli .................. Carlo Levi 
There Was Once a Slave .......... Shirley Graham 
i ee CO cane dene-wes Louis Francis Budenz 


Nationalism and Internationalism .. 
The Woman of the Phariseés ..... 


Don Luigi Sturzo 
. Francois Mauriac 


Defeat in Victory ............: ‘+... Jan Ciechanowski 
7 | rer ar Frank Sheed 
Se, TN 60 snweeseeceewes Robert Ingrim 
New Orleans Woman ................ Harnett Kane 
That Captain from Stonington ...... Theda Kenyon 
The World of Idella May ......... Richard Sullivan 
gS ee eee Gerald Walsh, S.J. 
The Lowells and Their Seven Worlds .. F. Greenslet 
ees SmD DOPRMOEE .... ncccccccccccce William Irish 
Blue Angels and Whales .......... Robert Gibbings 
BE Owe DUNE BOON 6 osc cass ccsciécess Ellis Arnall 
I did id Mla anes Gina Granville Hicks 
Dear Fatherland, Rest Quietly ..................... 
Gah kas spake eee bole Face Margaret Bourke-White 
RNS Renee iets Theodore Strauss 
Arsenal of Democracy ............... Donald Nelson 
ee re ere Anne Bridges 
 § aaa Benedict and Nancy Freedman 
IR eS eee David Martin 
Class B 
(Objectionable in part) 
NE i wid eaibw ave caawn' Oswald Wynd 
Me: WEE GROG. oe cacccccntenws Taylor Caldwell 
NT es ec Rita ene Cie agin Herman Wouk 
The Left Hand Is The Dreamer .... Mancy W. Ross 
eR GEE ES Relea SE eee Idwal Jones 
Be NOE. on on ns octsavcicececese Martin Flavin 
Presidential Mission ................ Upton Sinclair 
The G. I. Story of the War .......... Staff of Yank 
eee ere *... Margie Halsey ° 
The Nurnberg Case ................. Robert Jackson 
EE PRE Toe Herbert Krause 
I Name Thee Mara .............. Edmund Gilligan 
Mr. Blandings Builds His Dream House . Eric Hodgins 
ame Chequer Board .............0.esss0 Nevil Shute 
SS aaa eee Norman Collins 
The Show Piece .................. Booth Tarkington 
ee reer Langston Moffett 
On Being Fit To Live With .......... Harry Fosdick 
The Walls of Jericho ................ Paul Wellman 
i A EA Howard Spring 
ew. ® DRUMNEEP . o.oo ccccccsccevace John Maraquand 
RN ns Louise Baker 
ESO eee Mazo De La Roche 


SE ON DEED: vex ccesdncabesovdecoese Bob Hope 


Holdfast Gaines .......... Odell and Willard Shepard 
iin cos tg ake as anh onle. e6.ae eee J. Priestley 
enc aannteeee eden Christine Weston 
Yellow Tapers for Paris ............ Bruce Marshall 
Ds cc cackaeaedaaned AbeRS C. Forester 
This Side of Innocence ............. Taylor Caldwell 
earn Kenneth Roberts 
The Angelic Avengers ............. Pierre Andrezel 
Ne Do icin t5 00 cnwansie dn Emily Hahn 
The Case of the Borrowed Brunette .... Erle Gardner 
PR Ws cc acens eens ewwe Pearl Buck 
ge a: Vera Caspary 
I Cs cen eaenene ewan R. McDougald 
I i ae ad none oie dg ben Alan A. Milne 
The Seven Cities of Gold .......... Virginia Hersch 
The Sudden Guest ............ Christopher La Farge 
end. cnn cid aed we be wae Ore David Low 
Ee ED icc cuncascabcinen « Gene Fowler 
IN ee oun Sa cade awiewa hs eae ee Ruth Moore 


Class C 
(Wholly Objectionable) 


EE ee ee 
Moon Gaffney 


Lecomte de Nuoy 
Harry Sylvester 


ce aveeiunesasa de ‘.. Howard Fast 
Fg Oe i ee ee ee Calder Willingham 
i iians ane ke kgs eadkee eee Frank Yerby 
BN EE cc civcknescudineedte 4 A. B. Guthrie, Jr. 
ee ee GE EE ok vce cewseeeensius Philip Wylie 
ee Re 2 rrr Willard Motley 
The Sling and the Arrow ........ Stuart Engstrand 
NE a a ae a a Kawau hie Anne Chidester 
SE OD WUE 5 cnoccas 0eesks conde Mary Renault 
The Dagger and the Cup ............ Myra Lockwood 
The Doctor Has a Baby ..........+:. Evelyn Barkins 
¥* 9) eee Gore Vidal 
ee reer Clyde Davis 
A Room on the Route ............. Godfrey Blunden 
Pe SEO Sncc dscns es cens eee Nancy Bruff 
The Two World’s of Johnny Truro ..... George Sklar 
ee as wae ch aude eee Karon Kehoe 
ee on koe caneeenen John Steinbeck 
New Life of Mr. Martin .......... Robert Briffault 
SE EE stones chet ae eee John M. Myers 
oo 8 BO eae Maurice Samuel 
The Hands of Veronica .............. Fannie Hurst 
EE ss cag bin as eae ne Michael Sadleir 
TGCS cas kd cees bees. 00e00 Bernard de Voto 
EE ies Sine ceca penewe een wek oe James Cain 
King Jesus (blasphemous!!!) ........ Robert Graves 
DE Ee fen cnceindakseenaesamis Vicki Baum 
=e rere Robert Molloy 
ae ree Eugene O’Neill 
ee ee ee Upton Sinclair 
When Boyhood Dreams Come True .. James T. Farrell 
, ie ee rene John Pen 
AS err ee Serer re Sholem Asch 
ee wk otacdaceanveene Alice Nisbet 
cn cen eases euacdseee Van Wyck Mason 
ee ee a ct cdan s deeb date Inglis Fletcher 
How to Read the Bible ........... Edgar Goodspeed 
(RO ee Arthur Koestler 
ot, 2 hee Charles Jackson 
ae rr W. Gresham 
I aid a nin gim.a es nid se nae W. Forbes 
Be Oe Se BD n'est eniccsecen Robert P. Warren 
4 —Eeaaae eee C. Caldwell 
eee Rosamond Marshall 
BRINE TWUIND osc sc ce sesdscceveees Laxness 
EE 6 5s on ch ce eecndenueak nae kaeeeel W. Ziff 
nk in eanake waka ears Fred Wakeman 
Man, An Autobiography ............ George Stewart 
te ED. vg con denceue endear ie Marguerite Steen 
. Ue ee ee W. Somerset Maugham 
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One of the interesting 
branches of the science of Linguis- 
tics, or Philology, as it is most often 
referred to here in America, is that 
which has to do with the origin and 
derivation of surnames. Time was, 
of course, when such names were 
non-existent. During the Old English 
period, for example, and with few 
exceptions, only single or Christian 
names were used as media of per- 
sonal identification. 


more 


But necessity is the mother of in- 
And it was for reasons of 
necessity, more than any other, that 
the use of the surname was even- 
tually adopted. Indeed, with the ad- 
vent of numerous official written 
documents, it became imperative 
that additional designations be em- 
ployed to identify more specifically 
the individuals referred to in such 
legal papers. And so was initiated 
the second or family name as we 
know it today. 


vention. 


As might be expected, ‘the wealth- 
ier families were the first to take 
advantage of these added appella- 
Not until after the Conquest 
were second names used to any great 
extent among the masses. However, 
and according to one authority, a 
perusal of documentary records com- 
between 1066 and 1100 di- 
vulged the fact that out.of five or 
six thousand names examined, about 
forty per found to in 
clude additional designations rather 
than just the single or Christian 
name of earlier times. Research 
has revealed, too, that by the end of 
the 13th century, 


tions. 


piled 


cent were 


practically every 


Whence The 
, Cognomen! 


<3) 
Wee John J. Rush 


individual had adopted a second or 
family name. 

recognize them 
for the most part, classi- 
fied as in four main categories. That 
is to say, local, genealogical, occupa- 
tional, or descriptive. The first, or 
local classification, is perhaps the 
most comprehensive—providing as 
it does names indicative of a per- 
son’s place of origin or residence or 
place of work. 


Surnames, as we 
today, are, 


All about us are illustrations of 
these, as represented in such names 
as Lombard, Spain, Dane, Frank, 
Loring (of Lorraine), Ireland, and 
Welsh. Some family appellations 
even indicate the name of a country, 
such as Wiltshire and Shropshire. 
Still others indicate the name of a 
town or village, as: Holford, Lud- 
low, Buxton, Craven, Clinton, White- 


ly, ete. Moreover, innumerable 
cognomens are derived from local 
landmarks of buildings. Evidence 


of this is to be found in names such 
as Wood, Bridge(s), Holt, Ford, 
Lee, Abbey, and Chappell. Nor, in- 
deed, can the influence of the old 
English shop or tavern signs be ig- 
nored when we come across names 
like Bull, Wolf, Raven, and Lamb. 

Personal relationship accounts for 
many names now in common use. 
Johnson (John’s son), Jackson, 
Robertson and Stevenson are out- 
standing examples. In numerous in- 
stances, the possessive suffix “s” is 
employed in the construction of 
family names, as in Jones, Hughes, 
Rogers, Evans, etc. While also in 
use, and borrowed from other lan- 
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guages, is the prefix to indicate “son 
of” as in the case of the Norman 
“fitz,” the Scottish “mac,” and the 
Irish “mac” and “O’.” This latter 
construction has provided many a 
well known and honored name, as 
Fitzgerald, Fitzpatrick and Fitz- 
maurice, MacMurray, MacDougal 
and MacDonald, O’Brien, O’Donnell, 
O’Rourke, etc. 


Proceeding to the occupational 
category we find a generous list of 
family designations, many of which 
are quite familiar to most of us. 
Among these: Chamberlain, Clark, 
Marshall, Baker, Smith, Butler, 
Weaver, and Cooper. While still 
other examples in this same category 
are Goldsmith, Bowman, and Wain- 
wright. 

Then there are the descriptive 
names. To note but a few: White, 
Brown, Black, Petty (little), Gross 
(big), Broadhead, and Armstrong. 
Fortunately, for us, many of the de- 
scriptive surnames in vogue between 
the 13th and 15th centuries are no 


longer in use. To be sure, many 
were picturesque; but there were 
others even ludicrous. That is, if 


we are to judge from such specimens 
as Flaxenhead, Cherrycheek, Sweet- 
mouth, Fairarmful and (gracious 
me) Fathead! 


All of which prompts us to con- 
clude with that enduring question: 
what’s ina name? Yes, and with its 
answer as given to us by Shakes- 
peare when he wrote: “A rose by 
any other name would smell as 
sweet.” How right, how indisputably 
right, was the Bard’s philosophy! 
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BROTHER MEINRAD HELPS 


I had property I wanted to sell 
and after praying to Brother Mein- 
rad, a party came, bought the 
house, and gave me the price asked. 
It was the fastest transaction I ever 
heard of. I pray to Brother Mein- 
rad and talk to him as if he were 
alive. B.L. (Ind.) 

Enclosed please find a stipend for 
a Mass for the glorification of 
Brother Meinrad in thanksgiving for 
favors received from him. L.F. 
(Texas) 

I promised Brother Meinrad an 
offering for one Mass if I would be 
relieved of terrible pains in my back 
and legs and be able to get in more 
work. J.H. (Ind.) 


I have been granted two favors. 


E.C. (Penna.) 
After praying to Br. Meinrad my 
son found work. S.B.H. (Ind.) 


Thanks to the intercession of Br. 
Meinrad and Little Rose Ferron I 
have received a temporal favor. R.K. 
(Calif.) 

Please have 
My prayers 
night. M.D. 





Masses said.... 
were answered over 
(Ohio) 

[ promised the enclosed to Brother 
Meinrad for a favor received. M.R. 
(Mich. ) 


Please publish that we ascribe the 
remarkable recovery of a patient to 
Brother Meinrad’s help. The doctor, 
too, says it is almost a miracle that 
the patient recovered so rapidly. 
S.M.F. (Ind.) 

After prayer to Br. Meinrad my 
husband’s_ physical condition was 
very much improved. G.M. (Mo.) 

During a recent period in my em- 
ployment, when things did not seem 
to go just right, I made a novena to 
Brother Meinrad and asked him to 
help me at my work. . .On the fourth 
day of the novena my employer 
called me and said he was more than 
pleased with my work and that he 
was giving me an increase in pay 
and was keeping his eye on me for 
advancement. J.G. (Penna.) 


I have been saying the prayer 
every day and I have received much 


relief. H.S. (Penna.) 





The 
Meinrad 
member of Maria Einsiedeln Abbey 


of God, 
O.S.B., 


Brother 
was a 


Servant 
Eugster, 


in Switzerland. There he died in 
1925 highly respected by his con- 
freres for his virtuous life. His 
cause for beatification has been in- 
troduced at Rome, and THE GRAIL is 
the chosen organ for bringing his 
cause to the knowledge of American 
Catholics. A picture of Brother 
Meinrad and a prayer for his canon- 
ization may be procured by sending 
a stamped and self-addressed en- 
velope to the Rev. Jerome Palmer, 
O.S.B., St. Meinrad, Indiana. 





MONTHLY NOVENA 
15th to 23rd 


All who wish their petitions or in- 
tentions prayed for, please send 
them in to THE GRAIL, St. Meinrad, 
Indiana before the 15th of the 
month. A Novena of Masses will be 
offered each month for the glorifica- 
tion and canonizeiion of Brother 
Meinrad and for all the intentions 
sent in. 


In erder to make Brother Meinrad 
betier known a booklet of stamps to 
ve used on envelopes and packages 
can be obtained for ten cents from 
THE GRAIL, ST. MEINRAD, 
INDIANA. 


I have been having a heavy feel- 
ing in my head since I had a chest 
examination. It worried me very 
much and kept me awake. While 
reading The Grail last night I saw 
“Brother Meinrad Helps” on the last 
page, so I prayed to him—just asked 
him to cure my head. I rubbed the 


little picture on and today I feel 
better. M.M. (Texas) 
Enclosed is a check for —— for 


a relative of mine, in thanksgiving 
to Brother Meinrad for 
ance in a business venture in which 
she recently engaged. E.B. (Okla.) 


his assist- 


After a major operation I am re- 
covering nicely—after praying to 
Brother Meinrad. Please have the 
Holy Mass offered in thanksgiving. 
T.M. (Kansas) 

A couple of months ago I had a 
touch of arthritis that kept me at 
home for quite a while. A friend 
gave me a couple of copies of The 
Grail and I read about Brother 
Meinrad. I started praying to him 
and right away I felt better. I went 
to Mass the next Sunday (first time 
in five weeks) and now I am all 
right. W.J.F. (Calif.) 


Please have Masses said for the 
canonization of Brother Meinrad in 
thanksgiving for the many favors I 
have received through his interces- 
L.H. (Ind.) 

I have received so many favors 
from Brother Meinrad. Please have 
Masses said for his canoniza- 
J.H. (Ind.) 

I know it was through the prayers 
of Br. Meinrad and St. Jude that 
I sold property that was almost im- 
A.M. (Ind.) 


sion. 





tion. 


possible to sell. 


Enclosed please find the widow’s 
mite for favors received through 
prayer to Br. Meinrad. G.B. (N.Y.) 

I am truly grateful to Br. Mein- 
rad fo his help. 
Mass said for 
(Ind.) 

I am enclosing an offering for a 
Mass in thanksgiving for favors re- 


have a 
V.K. 


Please 


his cause. 


ceived. D.B. (Miss.) 

My eyes are 98% better since 
praying to Br. Meinrad... C.S. 
(N.Y.) 








o. 


Immaculate Heart of Mary 
(Our Lady of Fatima and the Rosary) 


A Novena of Masses in honor of the Immaculate 
Heart of Mary will be offered beginning on August 
14th, the Vigil of the Assumption, and ending on 
August 22nd, the newly appointed Feast of the Im- 
maculate Heart of Mary. 


This Novena of Masses is being offered for the 
conversion of sinners, reparation to God for the 


sins of the world, especially for the conversion of 
Russia, and for all the intentions and names sent in 
for the Novena. List your intentions on a sheet of 
paper and mail to THE GRAIL Office, St. Meinrad, 
Indiana. A copy of the Litany of the Immaculate 
Heart of Mary will be sent to you with the story of 
the appearances of the Blessed Mother at Fatima 
in Portugal. 


e 
e, 
§ 
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ey 


For those who wish to take a more active part 
in this Novena, we suggest one or more of the 


following: 


q || f |] f ] Daily attendance at Holy Mass and the reception 


of Holy Communion. 


Ath Daily recitation of the Rosary for the Novena 


intentions 


f () Daily recitation of the Litany of the Immaculate 


22nd 


Heart of Mary 


Send Intentions to 


The Grail Office St. Meinrad, Indiana 
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